Wheeler  sends . . . 


Not  only  has  the  name  of  the  battalion  MAC  changed 
to  BAARC  (battalion  after-action  review  conference), 
but  also  the  focus  on  the  data  that  is  presented  and 
analyzed  at  the  conferences.  Increased  emphasis  on 
readiness  during  the  build  down  of  the  Army  is  the 
reason,  says  MG  Jack  C.  Wheeler,  commanding  general, 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command. 

Throughout  US  AREC,  battalion  commanders  recently 
briefed  their  respective  brigade  commanders  and  the 
commanding  general  on  their  battalions’  progress.  This 
briefing  not  only  focused  on  mission  accomplishment  but 
also  on  actions  to  correct  any  shortfalls.  Each  presenta- 
tion included  a “What  was  done  right”  slide,  highlighting 
a battalion’s  achievements  during  the  past  quarter. 

“We’ve  got  to  start  changing  our  focus  now.  In  fiscal 
year  1992  as  the  Army  builds  down,  USAREC  will  have 
to  be  more  responsive  than  ever  to  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

“We  have  to  manage  more  discreetly  who  we’re  put- 
ting in  and  when  we  put  them  in  the  Army  to  ensure  that 
a smaller  Army  will  have  an  increased  readiness.  More 
than  ever  before,  we’re  going  to  have  to  think,  live  and 
breathe  readiness,”  Wheeler  emphasized. 

At  the  same  time  the  Army  is  scaling  down,  the 
decrease  in  defense  dollars  means  that  USAREC  will 
have  to  get  a greater  return  on  the  investment  of  ap- 
propriated dollars,  according  to  Wheeler. 

He  cited  quality  control  regarding  the  floor  conversion 
rate  as  an  example. 

“You’ll  see  a tie-in  with  the  conversion  rate  and  funds 
expended.  We’ve  got  to  increase  the  conversion  rate.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  put  more  people  on  the  floor  and  get  fewer 
accessions.  We  would  like  to  see  a 15-to-20-percent 
increase  next  year  on  the  conversion  rate,”  Wheeler 
explained. 

What  does  the  emphasis  on  readiness  mean  for 
recruiters? 

“Recruiters  are  going  to  be  in  the  quality  market. 
We’ve  got  to  stay  in  the  senior  market.  There  will  be 
grads  the  next  year  and  the  year  after  that.  We’re  going 
to  find  that  the  senior  mission  is  probably  going  to  be  a 
relatively  small  percent  compared  to  the  grad  mission. 
There  will  always  be  a senior  mission  for  women  and 
men. 

“We’re  breaking  in  the  hi-grad  market  for  a number  of 
reasons  - no  jobs,  loan  repayments  and  the  cost  of  col- 
lege,” he  noted. 

With  ever-increasing  college  costs,  fewer  moms  and 
dads  are  finding  the  funds  to  send  their  children  to  col- 


lege. A lot  of  hi-grads  who  graduate  aren’t  going  to  be 
able  to  find  jobs,  and  outstanding  student  loans  take  years 
to  pay  off,  Wheeler  added. 

To  break  into  the  hi-grad  market,  Wheeler  suggested 
that  recruiters  be  encouraged  to  attend  college  and  reap 
the  benefits  - for  future  promotion,  to  build  self-con- 
fidence and  for  the  opportunity  to  get  into  the  hi-grad 
market  for  referrals  and  possible  contacts. 

Recruiters  and  all  recruiting  personnel  are  going  to 
play  a more  crucial  central  role  in  combat  readiness  in 
the  future  than  ever  before,  according  to  Wheeler. 

“Write  rates  are  going  to  be  somewhat  less  in  first 
quarter  FY  92  than  they  were  in  first  quarter  FY  9 1 . What 
we  have  to  do  in  1992  is  to  be  in  a position  to  take  care 
of  whatever  potential  shortfalls  we  may  see  occurring  as 
a result  of  modified  retention  behavior,”  he  emphasized. 

From  a recruiting  standpoint,  USAREC  has  to  be 
extremely  flexible,  according  to  Wheeler. 

“We’re  going  to  be  using  ‘eye-dropper’  management 
filling  those  slots.  At  HQ  USAREC,  we’re  going  to  see 
that  the  skills  of  each  applicant  are  carefully  screened  to 
fill  vital  slots  as  each  pops  up  on  the  computer,  in  coor- 
dination with  additional  training  capabilities  in  the  Train- 
ing and  Doctrine  Command.  We’re  going  to  be  filling 
those  schools  seats  on  the  system  as  skill  level  one 
requirements  to  make  sure  those  divisions  are  going  to  be 
ready,”  he  stated. 

If  recruiters  focus  on  getting  into  the  “Band  of  Excel- 
lence” by  setting  their  goals  for  more  than  two  net  con- 
tracts for  regular  Army  and  more  than  three  or  four  for 
Reserve  a month,  they’re  not  going  to  have  a problem, 
Wheeler  added. 

“We’re  seeing  a building  of  contract  writing  - both 
active  and  Reserve.  We  have  not  yet  hit  the  peak  of  that. 
We  have  to  capitalize  on  that  pent-up  propensity.”  he 
emphasized. 

During  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Storm,  recruiters 
did  a superb  job,  Wheeler  noted.  Statistics  show  that  from 
October  1990  through  February  1991,  Army  recruiters 
enlisted  6,000  more  for  active  duty  than  during  the  same 
period  in  FY  90. 

“Quality  marks  were  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
volunteer  Army.  As  a result  of  what  the  Army  has  done 
over  the  past  seven  months,  we’ve  closed  the  chapter  on 
Vietnam,”  Wheeler  stated.  There’s  no  doubt  that  the 
Army  is  very  capable.  The  perception  of  those  who  enlist 
today  is  that  they’re  joining  a professional,  winning 
team." 

JoAdail  Stephenson,  Columbus  A&PA 
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The  way  I see  it  — 


Two  recruiters  write: 

“Recruiter  and  recruiting  stations  are  being  penalized 
for  enlisting  the  most  qualified  seniors  of  today.  The 
penalty  is  a DEP  loss  for  someone  who  has  received  an 
ROTC  scholarship  or  an  appointment  to  West  Point.  In 
most  cases  the  recruiter  is  responsible  for  helping  the 
individual  to  receive  the  award.  They  were  the  best  of  the 
best  and  everyone  is  proud  and  happy,  including  the 
recruiter,  until  he  or  she  has  to  make  up  the  DEP  loss. 
These  contracts  should  fall  under  a DEP  forgiveness 
program.” 

The  Chief  of  Staff  responds: 

“Great  idea!  Thanks  for  sug- 
gesting it.  The  next  update  of 
USAREC  Reg  601-73  will  show 
the  change.  In  the  meantime,  re- 
quest message  91-067,  Part  I,  has 
already  implemented  the  change 
for  the  class  of  ’91.” 

A recruiter  asks: 

“The  command  has  been  very 
successful  over  a long  timeframe. 

Soldiers  have  committed  them- 
selves and  their  families  to  mis- 
sion accomplishment.  Is  it 
possible  that  USAREC  and  sol- 
diers assigned  be  awarded  some 
type  of  citation  for  ‘providing  the 
strength’?” 

HQ  USAREC  Personnel  responds: 

“The  current  military  awards,  recruiting  incentive 
awards,  and  local  awards  programs  recognize  deserving 
soldiers  for  their  outstanding  accomplishments  and/or 
service.  In  addition  to  gold  stars,  gold  badges,  sapphire 
stars  and  the  recruiter  ring,  recruiters  are  now  eligible  for 
“The  Best  of  the  Best.”  During  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm,  a certificate  of  recruiting  excellence  was 
awarded  to  all  recruiters  achieving  1 50  percent  of  their 
assigned  GSA  mission.  A Spouse  Appreciation  Certifi- 
cate is  available  for  presentation  to  all  spouses  departing 
the  command.  This  certificate  recognizes  the  spouse’s 
many  outstanding  contributions  to  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. 

“Additionally,  there  are  a number  of  civilian  awards 
available  for  presentation  to  deserving  civilian 
employees.  It  is  felt  that  the  programs  already  in  place  are 
quite  adequate  in  recognizing  deserving  soldiers  and 
civilians  who  successfully  ‘provide  the  strength.’” 


A recruiter  asks: 

“I  recommend  that  to  better  serve  USAREC,  we  need 
to  PCS  soldiers  that  have  been  in  a brigade  for  more  than 
eight  years.  That  is  plenty  of  experience  for  the  gaining 
brigade,  and  the  soldier  gets  some  new  working  environ- 
ments.” 

HQ  USAREC  Personnel 

responds: 

“The  Personnel  Directorate 

monitors  assignment  of  all  cadre 
recruiters.  The  tool  used  to  ensure 
that  cadre  recruiters  remain  competi- 
tive and  professionally  developed  is 
called  the  Cadre  Recruiter  Profes- 
sional Development  Model.  The  goal 
is  to  reassign  cadre  recruiters  that 
cannot  be  professionally  developed 
within  their  brigades.  The  model  is 
used  as  a flexible  timeline  that  serves 
as  a guideline  only.  Recruiters  will 
not  be  moved  just  because  they  have 
been  assigned  to  a brigade  for  a 
specific  amount  of  time.  During- 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm,  the 
only  cadre  reassignments  being  con- 
sidered are  those  needed  to  fill  criti- 
cal vacancies.  Reassignment  requests  will  continue  to  be 
processed  as  done  previously  once  the  situation  sub- 
sides.” 

A recruiter  writes: 

“The  build  down  is  best  for  the  command.  What  effect 
will  it  have  on  the  amount  of  first  sergeant  and  leadership 
positions  available  in  the  command?” 

Personnel  responds: 

“The  build  down  of  the  force  structure  for  the  Recruit- 
ing Command  will  have  little  impact  on  the  number  of 
leadership  positions  available  at  the  senior  level.  Because 
of  the  make-up  of  the  senior  NCO  force  and  given  their 
average  length  of  time  in  service,  the  availability  of 
leadership  positions  is  constant.  Each  November  a board 
is  held  at  HQ  USAREC  to  determine  eligible  soldiers  for 
assignment  as  first  sergeants.  Upon  selection  for  promo- 
tion to  master  sergeant,  soldiers  are  considered  for  future 
assignments  as  first  sergeants.” 
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Volunteers 
needed  in 
Persian  Gulf 

I About  6,000  Reserve  volun- 
teers are  being  sought  to  relieve 
support  personnel  completing  the 
drawdown  of  soldiers  and  equip- 
ment from  Saudi  Arabia. 

Additionally,  about  3,000  ac- 
tive component  soldiers  will 
replace  active  force  elements  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  either  as  units  or 
as  individual  replacements. 

Soldiers  in  specialties  such  as 
transportation,  maintenance,  supp- 
ly, medical  and  military  police 
will  arrive  between  June  and  Oc- 
tober for  up  to  one  year  of  duty. 
They  will  enable  an  orderly  return 
home  of  soldiers  already  in  South- 
west Asia,  according  to  COL  John 
Cartland,  deputy  director  of  man- 
power for  the  Army. 

“As  a general  rule  of  thumb  the 
replacements  will  relieve  Reserve 
soldiers  with  nine  months  in  the 
theater  and  active  force  soldiers 
with  12  months,”  Cartland  said. 
“National  Guard  volunteers  will 
replace  National  Guard  members, 
U.S.  Army  reserve  soldiers  will 
fill  in  for  fellow  reservists,  and  ac- 
tive soldiers  will  replace  regular 
Army  soldiers  in  active  units. 

“Designated  units  already  in 
Southwest  Asia  will  remain  the 
same,  but  the  personnel  in  them 
will  change.  Any  shortfall  in  meet- 
ing the  volunteer  requirements 
will  be  made  up  with  active  duty 
soldiers.  In  any  case,  volunteers 
must  have  no  more  than  16  years 
of  creditable  active  federal  ser- 
vice.” 

Cartland  said  the  replacements 
are  needed  because  while  the 
redeployment  missions  continue, 
time-in-country  limitations  do  not. 


“As  units  complete  their  mis- 
sions, they  will  return  home,”  he 
said.  “In  the  meantime,  however, 
some  units’  missions  are  going 
away  fast  enough.  Thus,  their  tour 
is  over,  and  they  must  be 
replaced.  We  don’t  expect  their 
replacments  to  remain  beyond  the 
March-to-June  1992  timeframe  ex- 
cept for  a very  small  residual 
force. 

“It  took  us  six  months  to  get  all 
the  equipment  over  there,”  he  con- 
tinued. “And  it  hasn’t  even  been 
six  months  since  we’ve  begun 
returning  it  all.  Our  first  priority 
has  been  getting  the  troops  out. 
When  we  moved  materiel  there,  it 
was  on  an  absolutely  rush  basis  at 
premium  prices.  We  are  taking  it 
a bit  slower  moving  things  back 
because  we  no  longer  face  a war 
emergency  and  we  want  to  avoid 
paying  rush  premium  prices.” 

COL  Larry  Kelly,  chief,  Force 
Integration  Division,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  said 
the  sustaining  units  are  pre- 
dominantly logistical  and  service 
support. 

“Volunteers  will  be  sent  to  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.,  for  five  days  of  process- 
ing,” Cartland  said.  “They  will  be 
given  inoculations,  physicals  and 
have  their  records  and  pay 
squared  away.  They  are  to  arrive 
with  their  basic  clothing  issue 
bag,  but  should  leave  their  class  A 
and  B uniforms  home.  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  they  will  be  issued  desert 
battle  dress  uniforms,  protective 
masks,  weapons  and  their  TA-50 
gear.”  Kelly  said  two  sets  of 
civilian  clothing  are  also 
authorized. 

Cartland  said  active  component 
soldiers  will  be  given  formal  per- 
manent change-of-station  orders 
and  follow-on  assignments  for 
when  their  mission  is  done. 


“We  are  shooting  for  30  days 
notice  for  active  duty  soldiers,”  he 
said.  “This  will  allow  the  soldier’s 
family  members  to  remain  where 
they  are,  move  to  a designated 
location  or  resettle  at  the  follow- 
on  assignment.” 

Kelly  said  volunteers  are  being 
taken  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis,  based  on  their  rank  and 
MOS.  Both  enlisted  soldiers  and 
officers  are  being  accepted. 
Cartland  stressed,  however,  that 
volunteers  are  signing  up  for  at 
least  six  months  of  duty.  The  as- 
signment is  extendable  for 
another  six  months. 

“No  soldier  should  volunteer  if 
he  needs  to  attend  a military 
school,”  Cartland  said.  “It  is  not 
our  intention  to  put  anyone  at  a 
disadvantage,  but  since  the  mis- 
sion is  of  such  a short  nature,  we 
can’t  send  a soldier  there,  bring 
him  or  her  back  to  attend  school 
and  then  return  the  soldier  to  the 
theater. 

“However,  soldiers  can  apply 
for  military  schools  that  com- 
mence sometime  after  their 
return.” 

Volunteers  should  not  expect  to 
use  leave  in  the  theater. 

“While  emergency  leave  is  al- 
ways an  available  option,  I don’t 
envision  units  being  in  the  posi- 
tion to  grant  much  (ordinary) 
leave,”  said  Cartland. 

Army  Reserve  Personnel  Cen- 
ter officials  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  said 
volunteers  can  obtain  more  infor- 
mation by  calling  their  unit. 
ARNEWS 
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News  Briefs 


Clarification  on 

education 

money 

I The  June  issue  of  the 
Recruiter  Journal  went  to  the 
printer  with  a News  Brief  ( More 
money  for  education ) that  cited 
the  increase  to  the  Montgomery 
G.I.  Bill,  which  in  turn  raises  the 
MGIB  and  Army  College  Fund 
package  amount  temporarily  for 
qualified  soldiers  who  apply  for 
the  benefit,  but  only  between  1 
Oct  91  and  30  Sep  93. 

However,  current  command 
guidance  is  that  the  new  MGIB 
and  ACF  amounts  will  not  be 
used  in  any  advertising,  promo- 
tions or  personal  selling  by 
recruiters  at  this  time.  That  com- 
mand guidance  stands  and  we 
regret  any  confusion  that  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  late  dis- 
tribution of  the  Journal  News 
Brief,  which  may  have  implied  a 
change  to  current  guidance. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
increased  benefits  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  those  enlisting  today; 
therefore,  we  must  continue  to  use 
the  amounts  cited  in  current  RPIs 
and  the  1991  Pocket  Recruiting 
Guide  until  further  notice. 


Paying  up  in 
military  hospi- 
tals 

I Beginning  in  October,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  Army  hospitals  will 
have  the  authority  to  collect 
private  insurance  payments  for 
outpatient  care  provided  to 
retirees  and  military  family  mem- 
bers. 


The  Army  already  collects  for 
inpatient  care.  This  has  allowed 
the  Army  to  gamer  nearly  $10 
million  under  the  Coordination  of 
Benefits  Program  in  the  first  six 
months  of  FY  91  alone.  The  addi- 
tional income  allows  Army  treat- 
ment facilities  to  enhance  patient 
services,  according  to  Harold 
Brown,  third  party  collection  coor- 
dinator, Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Brown  said  outpatient  care 
monies  are  expected  to  significant- 
ly increase  that  figure.  Under  the 
program,  military  hospitals  are 
authorized  to  collect  from  in- 
surance companies  on  behalf  of 
the  patient.  It  does  not,  Brown 
stressed,  penalize  a patient  by 
causing  his  medical  insurance 
premiums  to  increase  as  car  in- 
surance claims  do. 

“By  providing  the  appropriate 
information,  retirees  and  family 
members  are  helping  the  military 
community  in  their  own  way,” 
Brown  said.  “That  is,  funds  col- 
lected from  the  program  are 
returned  to  the  medical  facility 
providing  the  care,  and  in-tum, 
are  used  to  hire  additional  person- 
nel and  provide  increased  services 
to  our  beneficiary  population. 
Again,  all  monies  are  put  back 
into  the  hospital.” 

According  to  Brown,  a 
patient’s  duty  is  complete  once  he 
supplies  the  insurance  informa- 
tion; the  staff  makes  all  the  neces- 
sary billing  arrangement.  If  a 
patient  does  have  a private  health 
insurance  carrier,  he  will  not  be  li- 
able for  any  of  the  applicable 
daily  subsistence  charges,  Brown 
said. 


Separation  pay 

I U.S.  forces  worldwide  are 
now  eligible  to  receive  separation 
pay. 

The  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced the  provision  is  part  of  a 
package  of  transition  benefits 
available  to  soldiers  whose  jobs 
fall  victim  to  the  military  draw- 
down. The  package  includes 
separation  pay,  extension  of  some 
privileges  normally  reserved  for 
active  duty  soldiers  and  additional 
educational  opportunities. 

Separation  pay,  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  a soldier’s  base  pay  at  the 
time  of  separation  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years  the  soldier 
served  on  active  duty,  will  be  paid 
to  eligible  enlisted  personnel  and 
officers  who  are  being  involuntari- 
ly separated  after  at  least  six  years 


Non-traditional 

education 

I Pursuing  a college  degree  can 
be  tough  when  you’re  working 
full  time  and  have  family  commit- 
ments. But,  soldiers,  Army 
civilians,  and  family  members  can 
earn  credits  and  a degree  without 
sitting  in  a classroom. 

The  Defense  Activity  for  Non- 
Traditional  Education  Support  of- 
fers technical,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  college  courses  and 
tests.  The  cost  is  free  for  soldiers 
— Army  civilians  and  family 
members  may  participate  on  a 
self-pay,  space-available  basis. 

For  more  information  contact 
your  nearest  Army  Education  Cen- 
ter to  schedule  a test  in  a variety 
of  subjects. 
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DoD  offers 
tuition-free 
med  school 
and  more 

I The  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
(USUHS)  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  the 
military’s  own  medical  school.  Es- 
tablished by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1972,  this  fully  accredited  joint- 
service  school  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  Defense 
with  a cadre  of  career  medical  of- 
ficers for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  medical  students  attending 
the  F.  Edward  Hebert  School  of 
Medicine  are  commissioned  as  en- 
signs or  second  lieutenants  on  ac- 
tive duty  Reserve  status,  and  draw 
full  military  pay  (approximately 
$23,000  a year)  and  benefits 
while  in  school.  There  is  no  tui- 
tion, and  all  books  and  equipment 
are  provided  at  no  charge.  Stu- 
dents study  the  traditional  civilian 
medical  school  curriculum  plus 
courses  with  direct  military  medi- 
cal relevance. 


At  graduation,  medical  students 
receive  the  M.D.  degree  and  a 
promotion  to  captain  or 
lieutenant,  and  must  serve  seven 
years  to  pay  back  their  education. 
Time  spent  in  graduate  medical 
education,  such  as  an  internship 
or  residency,  does  not  count 
towards  the  payback. 

Both  civilians  and  military  per- 
sonnel with  a college  degree  may 
apply  for  the  four- year  medical 
program  at  the  F.  Edward  Hebert 
School  of  Medicine.  While 
civilian  applicants  may  be  no 
older  than  27  when  they  enter  the 
medical  school,  applicants  with 
military  service  can  exceed  the 
age  limit  up  to  six  years  — to  age 
33  — based  on  the  amount  of 
their  prior  service.  All  applicants 
must  meet  the  physical  and  per- 
sonal qualifications  for  a commis- 
sion in  the  uniformed  services  as 
well  as  certain  academic  require- 
ments. 

The  University  also  has  a 
graduate  program  leading  to  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  the  basic  medi- 
cal sciences  that  is  open  to  both 
civilians  and  military  members; 
civilian  students  are  not  commis- 
sioned in  one  of  the  uniformed  ser- 


vices. There  is  no  tuition  and  most 
books  and  equipment  are 
provided  at  no  charge. 

Graduate  students  serve  as 
teaching  and  research  assistants  in 
efforts  essential  to  the  mission  of 
the  School  of  Medicine.  A limited 
number  of  stipends  are  available 
for  civilian  graduate  students. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Hebert  School  of  Medicine,  con- 
tact the  Office  of  Admissions, 
ATTN:  PAC,  Uniformed  Services 
University,  4301  Jones  Bridge 
Rd„  Bethesda,  Md.,  20814-4799 
or  call  (202)  295-3101.  For  more 
information  on  the  Graduate  Pro- 
gram, contact  the  Office  of 
Graduate  Education,  ATTN;  BH, 
Uniformed  Services  University,  at 
the  same  street  address  as  above, 
or  call  (202)  295-3106. 
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Pro  Talk 


The  new  model  of  selling 

The  friendship  factor 


The  art  of  recruiting  has  changed  in  recent  years. 
Rather  than  just  using  time-tested  phrases  and  selected 
word  usage,  or  using  gimmicks  to  entice  people  into  en- 
listing into  the  Army  or  the  Army  Reserve,  today’s  suc- 
cessful recruiter  must  be  totally  prospect-oriented. 

According  to  the  Brian  Tracy  Corporation,  today’s 
prospects  are  smarter  than  ever  before.  They  have  more 
experience,  more  abilities,  and  a higher  intelligence 
level.  Today’s  prospects  are  more  sophisticated,  more 
complex  and  aware,  more  skeptical  and  critical.  They 
are  less  gullible.  They  are  knowledgeable,  and  they 
have  more  choices.  They  don’t  have  to  buy  our 
product;  the  competition  for  their  services  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  Competitors  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  mistakes.  So  it  is  very  important  that  you  have 
better  recruiting  skills,  better  product  knowledge,  and 
better  personality 
skills  to  be  success- 
ful in  today’s  market. 

For  you  to  be  suc- 
cessful, the  prospect 
is  the  key. 

In  the  old  model 
of  selling  approximately  10  percent  of  the  sales  effort 
was  spent  in  establishing  rapport,  getting  to  know  the 
prospect,  or  learning  anything  about  the  prospect.  The 
qualification  and  needs  identification  occupied  about 
20  percent  of  our  efforts.  Presenting  the  features  and 
benefits  or  showing  the  prospect  why  he  or  she  should 
enlist,  was  another  30  percent.  And  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  sales  presentation,  the  largest  part,  was  spent  on 
closing  and  handling  objections.  This  40  percent  was 
spent  on  convincing  the  prospect  to  buy. 

The  fallacy  of  this  process,  however,  was  that  if  the 
prospect  could  be  convinced  by  a recruiter  to  enlist  into 
the  Army  or  Army  Reserve,  someone  with  more  in- 
fluence could  just  as  easily  convince  that  same  prospect 
not  to  enlist.  Or  if  the  prospect  had  already  enlisted,  the 
lack  of  support  for  this  decision  by  someone  having 
more  influence  could  contribute  to  the  new  soldier  be- 
coming a DEP  loss.  If  any  doubts  existed  in  the 
prospect’s  mind  about  the  decision  to  enlist,  it  was 


simply  a matter  of  who  had  the  most  influence  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  prospect  would  become,  or  remain,  a 
new  soldier. 

In  the  new  model  of  selling,  a full  40  percent  of  the 
sales  process  is  spent  on  building  trust.  This  is  the  most 
important  single  block  of  what  takes  place  between  the 
successful  recruiter  and  the  prospect.  Building  trust  is 
the  part  of  the  sale  that  has  to  be  accomplished  before 
you  can  do  anything  else. 

Once  a trust  bond  has  been  established,  the  success- 
ful recruiter  will  identify  the  prospect’s  needs  and  inter- 
ests. This  is  about  30  percent  of  the  sales  process,  and  it 
is  best  done  by  asking  questions  and  listening  to  what 
the  prospect  has  to  say.  Showing  the  prospect  how  an 
enlistment  can  satisfy  his  or  her  needs  (presenting  fea- 
tures and  benefits)  is  about  20  percent  of  the  new 

model.  And  closing  and 
handling  objections  is  10 
percent  of  the  sales  process. 

This  is  not  a drastic 
change  from  what  we  do 
right  now.  It  is  merely  a 
shifting  of  the  emphasis  in 
the  steps  of  the  sales  process.  To  understand  this,  look 
upon  yourself  as  the  prospect  as  well  as  the  recruiter. 
Look  upon  yourself  as  one  of  the  most  discriminating 
people  you  have  ever  seen.  Ask  yourself  if  you  would 
be  more  apt  to  buy  the  Army  enlistment  if  you  trusted 
your  recruiter.  Understand  how  the  prospect  feels.  By 
incorporating  this  minor  change  in  emphasis  into  your 
technique,  you  will  be  consistently  successful. 

Placing  a higher  emphasis  on  building  trust  requires 
new  approaches  in  recruiting.  Work  as  a counselor  or 
an  advisor.  Ask  questions.  Listen  to  discover  the 
prospect’s  felt  dissatisfaction.  Then  give  good  advice. 
Give  good  counsel.  Help  the  prospect  to  get  what  he  or 
she  wants  by  eliminating  the  felt  dissatisfaction.  The 
top  professionals  in  the  field  of  selling  are  looked  upon 
as  good  consultants.  They  are  looked  upon  as  advisors. 

“Recruiting  with  integrity”  very  simply  means  hones- 
ty. It  means  being  perfectly  honest  and  treating  your 
customer  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated. 


For  you  to  be  successful,  the 
prospect  is  the  key . 
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Do  not  try  to  manipulate  your  customer  in  any  way. 
Deal  with  your  customer  in  an  honest,  straight  forward, 
clear  manner.  Deal  with  your  customer  exactly  as  you 
would  like  to  be  dealt  with. 

This  brings  us  to  the  key  determinant  of  your  success 
in  selling  — the  “friendship  factor.”  Today,  a person 
will  not  buy  from  you  until  they  are  genuinely  con- 
vinced that  you  are  their  friend  and  that  you  are  acting 
in  their  best  interests. 

The  reason  we  have  been  putting  so  much  emphasis 
on  self-esteem  in  this  series  becomes  obvious.  The 
more  you  like  yourself,  and  the  more  you  like  other 
people,  the  more  they  like  you.  The  more  you  like  other 
people,  the  more  they  trust  you,  and  the  more  honest 
they  are  about  giving  you  their  true  needs  and  interests. 
The  more  you  like  other  people,  the  more  willing  they 
are  to  accept  your  presentation,  and  the  more  willing 
they  are  to  buy  from  you.  So  everything  that  you  can  do 
that  causes  you  to  become  better  friends  with  your  cus- 
tomer, causes  you  to  value  your  customer  more,  enhan- 
ces this  “friendship  factor”  and  causes  you  to  increase 
your  success  in  selling.  Think  about  who  your  best  en- 
listees or  DEP/DTP  members  are.  You’ll  find  in  every 
single  case  that  the  best  enlistees  you  have  are  the  ones 
that  you  like  the  most  and  who  like  you  the  most.  Your 
job  is  to  create  as  many  of  those  friendship  relation- 
ships as  you  can.  By  doing  so  your  success  is  guaran- 


teed. 

The  “friendship  factor”  requires  a caring  attitude. 
You  have  to  genuinely  care  about  the  prospect  and  his 
or  her  needs.  You  cannot  be  insincere  in  caring.  You 
cannot  pretend  to  care.  This  caring  cannot  be  faked.  A 
caring  attitude  primarily  means  listening.  Truly  listen  to 
what  the  prospect  has  to  say.  Don’t  just  wait  to  talk. 

It  also  requires  you  to  take  time  and  give  respect. 
Take  time  to  nurture  the  relationship.  Take  time  to 
build  respect.  You  cannot  rush  friendship  or  respect. 
They  require  patience  and  sincerity. 


Don’t  bother  about 
genius . Don’t  worry  about 
being  clever.  Place  your 
trust  in  hard  work,  per- 
severance, and  determina- 
tion 

— Sir  Frederick  Trevis 


Training  Tips 

Question:  How  can  I improve  my  DEP/DTP  management? 

Answer:  As  a noncommissioned  officer,  you  are  responsible  for  the  soldiers  who  work  with  you 
and  for  you.  Your  DEP/DTP  members  are  soldiers  who  belong  to  you.  As  such,  you  should  treat 
them  as  soldiers  in  your  command. 

■ Become  their  sponsor.  Give  them  a complete  orientation  3-1 0 working  days  after  they  enlist 
into  the  Army  or  the  Army  Reserve.  And  keep  the  sponsorship  program  going  whenever  there 
is  a DEP/DTP  transfer.  Remember,  these  soldiers  belong  to  you. 

■ Be  a counselor.  Incorporate  the  “friendship  factor.”  Learn  their  personalities.  Learn  everything 
about  them.  Treat  them  as  you  treat  all  of  your  soldiers.  When  you  see  a change  in  them, 
counsel  them.  Give  them  guidance.  Listen  to  what  they  have  to  say.  As  their  leader,  lead 
them. 

■ Challenge  them.  Give  them  challenges  they  can  reach  so  they  can  start  to  feel  the  sense  of 
achievement  for  a job  well  done.  Challenge  them  for  their  first  promotion  through  referrals. 
Challenge  them  for  task  completions  from  TRADOC  Pam  600-2  and  RPI  925  or  RPI  440  as 
appropriate. 

■ Encourage  them.  Give  them  the  moral  support  they  need  to  be  the  best  they  can  be. 
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Are  you  going  to  S&E  Fair? 


Recently,  Orlando,  Fla., 

hosted  the  42d  International 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair. 

The  Department  of  the  Army 
selected  a winner  from  each  of  the 
1 3 categories.  Each  winner 
received  a certificate  of  achieve- 
ment signed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Army,  a gold  medallion  for 
scientific/engineering  excellence 
and  an  IBM  compatible  personal 
computer  system. 

The  Department  of  the  Army 
has  participated  in  the  Science 
and  Engineering  Fair  Program 
since  1960.  The  Army  contributes 
to  these  events  by  providing 
judges  and  presenting  awards  to 
the  most  deserving  students.  It  is  a 
valuable  program  that  gives  Army 
representatives  the  opportunity 
for  direct  contact  with  educators 
and  students.  The  Army  can 
benefit  from  contacts  with 
educators  and  other  centers  of  in- 
fluence involved  with  the  pro- 
gram. It  also  provides  exposure 
for  career  opportunities  within  the 
Army  and  within  its  research  and 
development  branches  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  Cadet  Command 
Program. 


The  fairs  are  organized  by  high 
schools,  universities,  or  com- 
munity organizations  using 
specifics  guidelines  given  by 
Science  Service,  Inc.  The  Army  is 
strongly  involved  with  this  pro- 
gram, participating  in  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  about 
280  regional  and  state  fairs  held 
each  year. 

The  fairs  are  normally 
scheduled  between  1 February 
and  30  April  and  are  usually  a 
one-  or  two-day  event.  According 
to  USAREC  Circular  600-80, 
fairs  are  divided  into  two 
categories,  juniors  (7th  and  8th 
grade)  and  seniors  (9th,  10th, 

1 1th,  and  12th  grades).  USAREC 
only  participates  in  the  senior 
category  fairs. 

Each  recruiting  battalion 
should  have  a designated  science 
and  engineering  fair  project  of- 
ficer. This  officer  is  responsible 
for  developing  and  maintaining  a 
list  of  potential  judges.  Once  a 
project  officer  is  notified  by  HQ 
USAREC  about  fairs  in  the  area, 
he  or  she  must  then  coordinate 
with  the  fair  director  for  participa- 
tion by  their  personnel. 


There  are  five  categories  the 
Army  presents  awards  for:  en- 
gineering; environmental  sciences 
(environmental,  earth  and  space); 
mathematics  and  computer 
science;  life  sciences  (behavior 
science,  medicine,  health,  botany, 
microbiology  and  zoology);  and 
physical  science  (biochemistry, 
chemistry  and  physics). 

Each  winner  is  presented  with  a 
Certificate  of  Achievement  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
a tangible  award.  The  most  out- 
standing project  of  the  five 
categories  also  receives  a medal 
for  scientific  excellence.  “Very 
brief  remarks  about  the  Army,  its 
interest  in  student  education  and 
high  technology  career  oppor- 
tunities should  precede  the  presen- 
tation of  awards,”  according  to 
USAREC  Circular  600-80. 

More  information  concerning 
science  fairs  in  your  area  can  be 
obtained  from  Ms.  Melanie 
Moore,  HQ  USAREC  A&PA,  1- 
800-223-3735,  extension  2150. 

For  specific  guidance  on 
science  fairs  refer  to  USAREC 
Circular  600-80,  Science  and  En- 
gineering Fair  Program. 
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Gen.  Gordon  R.  Sullivan: 

A closer  look 


Entering  the  Army  in  November  1959  as  a second 
lieutenant  in  armor,  Gordon  R.  Sullivan’s  primary  goal 
was  “to  just  see  what  the  U.S.  Army  was  all  about.”  Now, 
as  he  succeeds  retiring  Gen.  Carl  E.  Vuono  as  the 
service’s  chief  of  staff,  the  question  on  the  collective 
mind  of  the  Army  might  well  be  “What  is  General  Sul- 
livan all  about?” 

Sullivan  provided  a partial  answer  during  a June  18 
interview  with  Soldiers  Radio  and  Television  reporter 
SPC  Chris  Bentley.  In  his  former  office,  the  new  chief  of 
staff  talked  about  his  past,  his  philosophies,  and  the  path 
down  which  he  plans  to  take  the  Army. 

The  following  are  excerpted  from  that  interview. 

On  entering  the  Army  in  1959 

“I  certainly  didn’t  think  at  that  time  that  I’d  be  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Army.  My  goals  were  to  know  my  profession, 
to  learn  my  profession,  and  at  that  time,  since  I was  a 
reserve  officer,  my  primary  goal  was  to  just  see  what  the 
U.S.  Army  was  all  about.” 

Past  assignments  and  what  he  learned  from 
them 

“I  served  in  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  there  (in  Korea) 
in  a tank  battalion,  and  that  was  a terrifically  important 
assignment  for  me  personally.  It  was  there  that  I learned 
about  the  Army  in  the  field,  learned  how  the  Army 
operated  under  tough  circumstances.  It  was  there  that  I 
really  felt  a part  of  an  important  piece  of  the  defense 
equation  of  the  United  States. 

“Another  was  my  duty  in  Germany  in  1965.  Seventh 
Army  at  that  time  was  well-trained,  honed  to  a razor’s 
edge  and  training  was  particularly  good.  The  Army  at  that 
time,  felt  good  about  itself. 

“I  guess  it  goes  without  saying  that  duty  as  the  G-3  of 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  in  Seventh  Corps  (was  impor- 
tant, too).  It  was  there  that  I started  learning  about  the 
complexities  of  the  organization  and  learned  about  the 
importance  of  training  and  the  relationship  of  training 
with  soldier  performance  and  organizational  perfor- 
mance, and  how  training  is  really  the  bedrock  of  the 


organization  when  it’s  combined  with  quality  people. 
Those  lessons  started  to  really  be  very  important  to  me 
as  I faced  the  challenges  of  brigade  command,  division 
command  and  subsequent  assignments.” 

The  lessons  of  history 

“I  find  that  history  strengthens  me.  It’s  very  important 
to  me  to  know  that  on  days  when  things  are  not  neces- 
sarily great — and  there  are  lots  of  days  in  the  Army  when 
things  aren’t  great  — that  I’m  not  the  first  person  to  be 
asked  to  do  tough  things.  This  organization  has  been 
around  for  200-plus  years,  and  there  have  been  many 
people  who  have  been  asked,  and  have  indeed,  sacrificed 
their  own  lives  for  the  betterment  of  this  country  and  the 
organization,  and  the  organization  has  survived.  It’s  im- 
portant to  recognize  that. 

“(Gen.  Ulysses)  Grant,  like  others,  had  a vision.  He 
understood  what  it  would  take  to  hold  the  union  together. 
And  he  was  able  to  hold  the  course  when  others  around 
him  were  not.  They  fell  off  their  thrust  line  for  various 
reasons.  I also  find  it  interesting  to  note  that  Grant  was 
not  completely  successful  in  his  first  battles.  He  was  able 
to  learn,  he  was  able  to  accommodate  the  lessons  of  those 
battles  and,  in  turn,  never  make  those  same  mistakes 
again.  So,  as  he  developed  and  moved  from  the  west  back 


‘Training  is  really  the 
bedrock  of  an  organization 
when  it’s  combined  with 
quality  people’ 


into  the  east  where  he  ultimately  was  successful  against 
General  Lee  down  in  the  Richmond  area,  he  was  able  to 
take  those  lessons  and  apply  them  on  the  battlefield  in  a 
functional  way.  He  could  accommodate  the  necessity  for 
change  on  the  battlefield;  I find  that  attractive.  And,  he 
always  held  to  the  course.” 
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What  he  expects 

“What  I’d  like  them  to  know  about  me  is  that  I love 
soldiering  and  I love  soldiers.  It’s  what  I’ve  done  all  my 
life,  and  frankly  it’s  what  I’ve  always  wanted  to  do,  to 
just  be  a soldier. 

“I  think  that  they  just  have  to  understand  about  me  that 
I look  for  a couple  of  things  in  an  army  and  in  a soldier. 
First  of  all  is  a willingness  to  be  a team  player.  This  is  a 
profession  in  which  we  demand  that  people  in  organiza- 
tions be  part  of  a team.  I think  they  have  to  know  that 
that’s  what  I expect.  I expect  loyalty  — loyalty  to  the 
organization,  loyalty  to  country  and  loyalty  to  each  other. 

“I  also  expect  that  they  treat 
each  other  with  dignity  and 
respect.  So  regardless  of  sex, 
race,  religion,  that  is  a bedrock 
principle  of  this  country  and  I 
expect  everybody  to  adhere  to 
that.” 

On  the  Army  family 

“When  I speak  of  the  Army,  I 
am  speaking  of  soldiers,  NCOs, 
officers,  active,  Army  National 
Guard  and  United  States  Army 
Reserve,  and  civilians.  This  is  a 
very  large  team  of  people  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  a way  of  life. 

“I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Army  would  be  less  ef- 
fective than  it  is  today  if  it  were 
not  for  the  support  of  the  great 
families  that  we  have  out  there. 

Many  of  the  wives  and,  in  fact, 
many  of  the  husbands,  the 
spouses,  stood  up  and  came  for- 
ward during  the  recent  crisis  and 
said,  ‘Look,  I’m  willing  to  serve  to  make  this  organiza- 
tion better.  ’ I think  that  should  not  be  lost  on  the  organiza- 
tion; it  certainly  is  not  lost  on  me  and  they  need  to  know 
that.  They  deserve  a tremendous  debt  of  gratitude.” 

Public  support  for  the  military 

“I’ve  been  around  this  Army  for  30-odd  years,  and  I’ve 
seen  the  swings  in  public  opinion,  and  I can  tell  you  that 
the  public  support  that  was  forthcoming  for  us 
strengthened  the  organization.  I firmly  believe  that  the 
forces  that  were  arrayed  in  the  gulf  would  not  be  defeated. 
There  was  a moral  strength  behind  that  force,  and  they 
knew  it.  It  was  just,  frankly,  a very  important  part  of  the 
strength  equation,  and  I think  that  the  public  support  will 
continue  in  the  future,  although  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  also  that  the  public  expects  us  to  do  certain  things 
to  change  the  organization  because  of  the  changes  that 
we  have  in  our  country  and  the  strategic  changes  that  we 
have  in  the  world.” 


View  on  leadership 

“Leadership  means  to  me,  first  of  all,  a willingness  to 
shoulder  responsibility,  a willingess  to  recognize  strength 
in  other  people,  and  the  ability  to  be  able  to  capitalize  on 
those  strengths  - — both  your  own  and  theirs  — to  move 
the  organization  forward.  Leaders  are  those  people  who 
are  able  to  move  their  organization  forward  while  others 
in  the  organization  may  not  necessarily  be  completely  in 
tune  with  this  movement  or  even  the  objectives.  A good 
leader  is  the  leader  who  can  accomplish  his  or  her  mission 
while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  care  of  people. 

“Leaders  can  be  developed.  Our  entire  leader  develop- 
ment program  is  built  upon  that 
premise.  Now,  effective  leaders 
are  asked  not  only  to  study  in 
school,  but  they  are  also  asked 
to  study  themselves,  and  that’s 
one  of  the  pillars  of  our  pro- 
gram.” 

On  NCOs 

“I  think  all  of  us  in  the  Army 
are  tremendously  pleased  with 
the  growth  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  corps  over  the 
last  14  years.  This  NCO  corps 
that  we  have  today,  and  that  we 
saw  perform  in  the  gulf,  and  that 
we’ve  seen  perform  all  over  the 
world  — Just  Cause,  and  the 
Sinai  with  the  peacekeeping 
force  there,  and  in  Korea  — we 
see  it  day  after  day.  This  NCO 
corps  is  well-trained,  they’re 
tough,  they’re  ready,  and  they 
are  frankly  dedicated  to  per- 
forming their  job  and  taking 
care  of  their  soldiers  and  taking  care  of  families.  I don’t 
think  you  can  ask  any  more  from  an  NCO  corps  than  this 
corps  is  giving  to  the  United  States  Army.” 

The  Reserve  Component 

“I  feel  very  proud  indeed  to  say  that  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Army  is  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  entire  Army, 
including  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army 
Reserve,  very  proud  organizations  with  long  histories. 
And,  I think  it’s  very  well  recognized  throughout  the 
country  and  indeed  throughout  the  world,  that  the  reserve 
components  responded  to  the  call  — almost  160,000  — 
responded  to  the  call  and  went  off  to  serve  their  country 
during  a time  of  crisis. 

“There  were  many  naysayers  out  there  who  said  it 
couldn’t  be  done,  it  won’t  work.  In  fact,  it  did  work.  It 
was  a major  success  story,  and  I think  we  have  to  build 
on  those  successes  as  we  go  into  the  future.  We  have  some 
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challenges.  We’ll  work  through  that  and,  in  fact, 
strengthen  the  entire  reserve  structure. 

“They  (the  Reservists),  in  many  cases,  left  high-paying 
jobs,  left  families,  homes,  and  were  willing  to  report  in 
to  a mobilization  station,  be  trained  and  then  go  off.  And 
some  of  them,  by  the  way,  were  in  their  battle  stations  in 
the  gulf  in  two  weeks.  There  were  some  units  that  were 
there  in  less  than  30  days.  So  I think  that  is  a major 
success  story,  and  I think  one  of  the  lessons  that  came  out 
of  that  is  selfless  service  — selfless  service  to  country. 

Quality  soldiers 

“The  American  soldier  has  never  been  better  from  all 
levels,  from  the  newest  soldier  in  the  Army  all  the  way 
up  to  the  highest  levels.  High-quality  people,  trained, 
developed  and  ready.  You  see  that  every  day  in  the  Army 
around  the  world.  It’s  never  been  better,  and  that  will  be 
one  of  our  challenges,  to  keep  the  Army  fully  up  to 
strength  with  high-quality  people.” 

The  path  to  victory  in  the  gulf 

“I  think  the  organization  must  understand,  and  the 
country  has  to  understand,  that  the  first  lesson  out  of 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  is  that  we  didn’t  begin 
preparing  on  the  2nd  of  August  last  year.  The  fact  is  that 
the  U.S.  Army  began  preparing  almost  1 5 years  ago  when 
we  came  out  of  Vietnam.  The  organization  took  a look  at 
itself  and  made  certain  decisions  about  what  we  would 
do. 

“First  of  all,  training  — high-quality  training,  tough 
training  to  tough  standards.  We  built  an  organization 
around  those  principles.  Second,  and  probably  the  most 
important  decision  that  was  made,  was  that  the  Army 
would  attract  and  go  after  high-quality  people.  And, 
that’s  exactly  what  we  have  — an  army  of  high-quality 
people,  men  and  women,  high-quality  soldiers  who  have 
been  trained  in  their  personal  skills  and  their  organiza- 
tional skills.  Then  you  marry  that  up  with  great  equip- 
ment. Let’s  just  say,  the  high-quality  equipment, 
high-quality  soldiers,  married  up  in  training  programs, 
put  onto  the  battlefield  with  warfighting  doctrine  that 
everybody  had  internalized,  paid  dividends.  It  was  a 
fighting  force  which  would  not  be  defeated. 

“What  we  did  was  elevate  ground  combat  to  a level 
that  our  enemies  could  not  handle.  That  edge  that  we  had 
over  the  fourth  largest  Army  in  the  world,  that  edge  must 
be  maintained  in  the  future.” 

Readiness 

“It’s  important  to  keep  our  eye  on  tomorrow.  The 
future  may  be  tomorrow.  Or  it  may  be  two  weeks  from 
now,  or  it  may  be  two  years  from  now.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  United  States  Army  must  always  be 
trained  and  ready. 

“I  think  that  one  of  the  lessons  that  all  of  us  have 
learned  is  that  we  should  never  again  have  an  experience 
as  we  had  in  the  Korean  War  with  one  of  our  task  forces, 


‘Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant decision  that  was 
made  was  that  the  Army 
would  attract  and  go  after 
high-quality  people’ 


in  particular  Task  Force  Smith,  where  we  asked  those 
young  soldiers  to  go  into  battle.  They  were  not  trained  for 
it,  they  were  not  equipped  for  it,  they  didn’t  have  a 
warfighting  doctrine  that  was  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  battlefield.  Never  again.  Never  again.  No  more  Task 
Force  Smiths. 

“Challenges,  yes,  but  we  know  where  we’re  going.  We 
have  a plan  to  take  us  through  this  period  of  change,  and 
I think  we  need  to  be  very  positive  about  it  and  recognize 
that  the  United  States  Army  may  be  asked  to  do  some- 
thing during  this  period  of  transition,  and  keep  our  eye 
on  that  ball.  Focusing  on  the  objective  ahead  of  us.  Don’t 
lose  sight  of  the  end  state.  The  end  state,  in  this  case,  is  a 
trained  and  ready  Army,  ready  to  do  what  the  country 
asks  us  to  do.” 

The  reshaping  of  the  Army 

“Certainly,  within  our  lifetime  this  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant challenge  that  we’ll  face.  The  challenge  is  to 
maintain  our  edge,  maintain  our  capabilities  on  the  bat- 
tlefield that  we  have  in  fact  most  recently  demonstrated 
in  the  last  two  years.  That’s  a real  challenge,  because  in 
fact  we  will  be  asked  to  reduce  our  numbers,  we  will  be 
asked  to  reshape  ourselves  somewhat,  because  of  the 
demands  that  we  see  in  the  world.  The  major  challenge 
is  to  go  through  this  period  of  change  while  still  main- 
taining our  edge  on  the  battlefield.” 

“We’re  not  going  to  be  asked  to  reshape  ourselves  and 
be  ready  in  1995,  to  reshape  ourselves  and  be  ready,  say, 
on  the  17thofMarch  1993.  Who  knows  when  the  country 
will  call  upon  us  to  fall  out  and  do  what  we  did  in  Desert 
Storm  and  Desert  Shield,  or  Just  Cause  or  Hurricane 
Hugo?” 

The  people  of  the  Army 

“I  think  I owe  to  them  what  I am  today.  I think  I became 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  because  of  people  like  that  — 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers.  I don’t 
think  for  one  minute  that  I became  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Army  without  the  support  and  help  of  a lot  of  people. 

“If  I have  learned  nothing  else,  it  is  that  — that  nothing 
happens  in  this  Army  without  the  help  and  dedication  of 
very  good  people.” 
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New  vision: 

Smaller  Army 


Explaining  how  the  Army  will  shrink  over  the  coming 
years  is  easier  than  explaining  why. 

Pentagon  planners  are  touting  their  vision  of  a four- 
corps,  20-division  Army  as  the  answer  to  questions  about 
what  kind  of  army  the  nation  needs  to  counter  future 
threats  to  U.S.  interests  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Army 
for  the  1990s  and  beyond,  they  say,  is  being  shaped  both 
by  changing  security  requirements  and  by  the  shrinking 
defense  budget. 

“The  chicken-and-egg  analogy  works  to  illustrate  the 
point,”  said  LTC  Charles  Persyn  of  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans’  War 
Plans  Division.  “Is  the  shape  of  the  force  being  driven  by 
the  perceived  threat  to  national  security?  Or,  is  it  simply 
resource  driven?” 

“The  answer  is  that  we  are  building  the  force  based  on 
the  threat,  and  the  force  is  affordable.  We  must  be  able 


to  implement  the  national  military  strategy.  We  also  have 
to  be  able  to  support  national  political  and  economic 
policies.” 

Persyn’s  point  is  that  both  military  requirements  and 
the  military  budget  are  changing  and  both  have  impact 
on  the  force  structure.  The  recent  collapse  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  changed  the  face  of  U.S.  defense  policy;  it  also 
brought  a national  legislature  clamoring  for  a “peace 
dividend.”  And,  while  the  Defense  Department  con- 
tended that  the  world  was  still  a dangerous  place,  Saddam 
Hussein  obliged  them  with  proof. 

So,  the  challenge  to  define  the  Army ’s  role  in  President 
George  Bush’s  “new  world  order”  is  formidable.  The 
world,  say  Pentagon  planners,  is  now  — 

■ Less  likely  to  see  a major  war  in  Europe  between 
Soviet  Union  and  Western  nations. 

■ Worried  about  the  military  might  the  Soviet 
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Union  still  possesses  and  the  reliability  of  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev’s  government. 

■ More  likely  to  see  regional  conflicts  like  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  as  tensions  relax  between  the  super- 
powers. 

■ Seeing  growth  in  the  size  and  sophistication  of  ar- 
mies in  developing  nations. 

The  result,  Persyn  says,  is  that  the  Army’s  focus  must 
become  less  Eurocentric  and  more  global  as  a new  na- 
tional military  strategy  evolves.  That  focus,  he  believes, 
forms  the  basis  for  change  in  Army  force  structure. 

The  latest  proposal  for  reducing  the  Army  would 
shrink  the  force  from  its  current  five-corps,  28-division 
strength  to  four  corps  and  20  divisions  — 12  active 
divisions,  six  Reserve  Component  divisions  and  two 
partially  manned  “cadre” 
divisions.  Its  size  is  based  on 
the  concept  of  being  able  to 
fight  in  one  major  regional 
conflict,  such  as  the  gulf  war, 
while  preparing  to  respond  to 
another  and  maintaining  the 
capability  to  reinforce 
deployed  units  or  fight  in  a 
major  war. 

That  smaller  Army  would 
mostly  be  based  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  Persyn 
said,  and  would  depend  heavi- 
ly on  its  ability  to  rapidly  move 
forces  overseas.  For  example, 
only  two  divisions  and  one  corps  headquarters  would 
serve  as  the  Army’s  combat  forces  in  Europe,  illustrating 
the  shift  from  the  long-standing  U.S.  policy  of  forward 
deployment  to  what  Army  officials  are  calling  “forward 
presence.” 

“Europe  is  less  volatile,”  Persyn  said.  “The  longer 
warning  time  (before  a potential  conflict)  gives  us  more 
time  to  generate  the  required  forces,  start  up  the  (defense) 
industrial  base,  and  project  forces  from  CONUS.”  Stocks 
of  prepositioned  equipment  would  also  be  in  place  for 
units  arriving  for  war  in  Europe. 

He  added  that  the  United  States  would  likely  pursue 
innovative  defense  agreements  with  its  NATO  partners, 
possibly  extending  to  formations  composed  of  forces 
from  many  nations. 

The  2d  Infantry  Division  would  remain  in  South  Korea 
under  the  plan. 

Under  the  plan,  the  three  remaining  corps  would  be 
CONUS-based,  rapidly  deployable  forces  of  up  to  five 
divisions.  The  relatively  small  number  of  troops  already 
in  place  overseas  would  require  an  even  faster  response 
from  quick-reaction  forces  and  continued  reliance  on  the 
Reserve  Components  for  initial  combat  support,  combat 
service  support  and  follow-on  combat  requirements. 


“That’s  why  the  Army  emphasizes  the  need  for  im- 
provements in  ‘strategic  mobility’  systems,”  Persyn  said. 
He  cited  the  C-17  heavy  cargo  aircraft  under  develop- 
ment and  additional  fast  sealift  ships  as  transportation 
priorities  the  Army  supports. 

In  addition,  the  divisions  of  the  rapid  deployment 
forces  would  each  have  three  active-duty  brigades.  In 
previous  years,  Reserve  Component  “round-out” 
brigades  were  part  of  the  24th  Mechanized  Infantry  and 
1st  Cavalry  divisions.  The  concept  received  much  atten- 
tion when  the  24th  ID  deployed  to  the  Middle  East  for 
Desert  Storm  without  the  48th  Infantry  Brigade,  the 
National  Guard  unit  that  rounds  out  the  division.  Instead, 
the  24th  took  an  active  duty  separate  brigade. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Reserve  round-out  brigades  would 
become  “fourth”  brigades 
for  those  same  divisions. 
During  wartime,  they 
would  serve  as  follow-on 
reinforcements  after  the 
completion  of  their  train- 
ing. 

Plans  also  call  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  “cadre” 
divisions,  which  would  be 
manned  in  peacetime  by 
about  20  percent  of  their  as- 
signed strength  — mostly 
leaders,  officials  say.  The 
cadre  divisions  would  also 
have  100  percent  of  their 
assigned  equipment.  The  units  are  designed  to  rapidly 
expand  to  full  strength  during  a mobilization. 

The  prospect  of  a much  smaller,  CONUS-based  Army 
is  not  without  risk,  Persyn  said. 

“There’s  what  you  can  afford,”  he  said.  “What  you 
can’t  afford  has  to  be  identified  as  a risk.  You  have  to 
decide  what  risk  you  can  accept.  We  can’t  afford  to  have 
forces  everywhere  in  the  world.  We  believe  the  risk  of  a 
smaller  Army  is  an  acceptable  risk.” 

One  of  the  keys  to  reducing  that  risk  is  the  technologi- 
cal advantage  U.S.  forces  demonstrated  in  the  war  with 
Iraq.  Army  planners  use  the  term  “lethality”  to  refer  to  a 
unit’s  ability  to  engage  and  destroy  enem y forces,  and  say 
that  maintaining  the  “bang  per  unit”  edge  the  Army 
currently  enjoys  over  its  potential  adversaries  requires 
continuing  research  and  development  of  new  weapons. 
A smaller  Army,  they  say,  must  be  a more  lethal  Army. 

“The  key  to  all  this  is  modernization,”  Persyn  said.  “In 
addition  to  the  quality  of  our  soldiers  and  leaders,  a key 
edge  the  U.S.  military  has  is  its  technology.  It’s  very 
important  that  we  continue  that. 

“We  have  to  maintain  an  Army  that,  as  it  gets  smaller, 
has  the  capability  to  deploy,  fight  and  win.” 
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The  Test 


1.  The  needs  and  interests  section  of  USAREC  Pam  601- 
8 -lhas  pictures  depicting  the  main  subjects  to  be 
probed.  These  subjects  are: 

a.  Age;  prior  service;  physical  status;  law  violations;  education. 

b.  Goals;  education;  service  to  country;  plans  after  graduation. 

c.  Training;  education;  adventure;  money;  service  to  country. 

d.  Training;  education;  goals;  plans  after  graduation;  work 
plans. 

2.  A trial  close  is  asking  your  prospect  for  an  opinion 
rather  than  a commitment.  A trial  close  is  appropriate 

a.  At  anytime 

b.  Only  after  presenting  a feature 

c.  Only  after  presenting  a benefit 

d.  After  stating  a feature  and  presenting  a benefit 

3.  Individuals  who  have  taken  the  student  ASVAB  and 
are  mentally  qualified  for  enlistment  in  accordance  with 
AR  601  -21 0 are  prioritized  on  the  USAREC  Form  539  as 
follows: 

a.  Priority  4. 

b.  Priority  3. 

c.  Priority  2. 

d.  Priority  1. 

4.  Changes  may  be  made  in  the  recruiter  of  credit 

during  processing  only  by  the . 

a.  Station  commander 

b.  Operations  officer 

c.  Chain  of  command  approval  authority 

d.  Company  first  sergeant 

5.  Nursing  state  board  lists  need  not  be  transferred  to 

USAREC  Form  539  until has  been  ac- 

complished. 

a.  Initial  contact 

b.  Refinement  and  initial  contact 

c.  An  initial  sales  presentation 

d.  An  agreement  to  process 

6.  Before  you  can  expect  assistance  from  school  offi- 

cials or  be  accepted  by  the  students  in  developing  a 
school  program,  you  must  first . 

a.  Identify  the  centers  of  influence 

b.  Obtain  a student  list 

c.  Determine  their  needs  and  interests 

d.  Establish  rapport  and  credibility 

7.  Rapport  and  credibility  are  by-products  of . 

a.  Proper  probing  techniques 

b.  Trust 

c.  An  effective  sales  presentation 

d.  A winning  sales  personality 

8.  COI  and  VIP  events  will  be  attended  by . 

a.  The  hosting  individual  recruiter. 

b.  The  RS  commander. 

c.  The  hosting  individual  recruiter  and  the  RS  commander. 

d.  The  individual  recruiter  and  a member  of  the  CLT. 


9.  Each  RS  commander  will  prepare  an  RS  mission  box 

plan  no  later  than . 

a.  The  date  established  by  the  CLT 

b.  T-2 

c.  One  month  prior  to  the  RSM 

d.  The  beginning  of  the  RSM 

10.  Upon  applicant  enlistment,  RS  commanders  will  en- 
sure which  of  the  following? 

a.  DEP  enlistees  have  been  provided  RPI 925. 

b.  Recruiter  pocket  mission  boxes  have  been  updated. 

c.  Referrals  are  solicited  during  each  contact. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

1 1 . A general  rule  of  thumb  is  to  accomplish  the  initial 

follow-up  within of  conducting  the  appoint- 

ment. 

a.  72  hours 

b.  48  hours 

c.  1 week 

d.  5 working  days 

12.  The  high  school  program  has  four  distinct  phases. 
They  are  as  follows: 

a.  Establish  rapport;  obtain  list;  make  initial  contact;  follow-up. 

b.  Obtain  list;  prioritize  LRL;  schedule  ASVAB;  school  presen- 
tation. 

c.  Summer;  Fall;  Winter;  Spring. 

d.  One  DEP  per  school;  one  COI  per  school;  obtain  list; 

schedule  ASVAB. 

13.  To  be  effective  with  telephone  prospecting  in  the 

high  school  market,  you  should  concentrate  your 
telephone  power . 

a.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 

b.  After  4:00  P.M. 

c.  During  the  middle  of  the  week,  due  to  student  activities 

d.  Evenly  throughout  the  entire  week 

14.  The  Army  ROTC  is  a program  that  offers  college 

students  the  opportunity  to  graduate  as  officers  and 
serve  in  the . 

a.  Regular  Army  or  Army  Reserve 

b.  Regular  Army,  Army  Reserve,  or  Army  National  Guard 

c.  Reserve  Components  of  the  Army 

d.  Army  Reserve  or  Army  National  Guard 

15.  Army  ROTC  students  may  pursue  and  receive  a 
degree  in  nursing  and  be  commissioned  into  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  upon  completion  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree  requirements  and  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
NCLEX-RN. 

a.  True. 

b.  False. 

(Answers  to  this  month’s  Test  appear  on  the 
inside  back  cover  of  this  issue.) 
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The  way  I see  it... 

Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us.  We  are  better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to  help 
shape  it  than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change.  You  can  help  shape  the  future  and  make  it  better. 

You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What  are  your  ideas  for  improving  operations?  Share 
them  on  the  space  below  and  mail  this  according  to  the  instruction  on  the  back  of  this  form, 
postage  free.  Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing  examples  for  improvement. 

Recruiters,  support  staff  and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use  this  space  to  voice  ideas  and 
concerns.  If  you  desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or  suggestions,  please  include  your 
name  and  address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team  we  can  accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals. 
Share  your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and 
received  directly  by  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  Chief  of  Staff,  Fort  Sheridan,  III. 

HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825, 1 Jan  91 
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At  the  ACS  training  conference 


It’s  all  in  the 
family 


Informative,  inspiring,  and  “a  lot  of  fun,”  are  just 
a few  ways  some  people  described  the  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command  Family  Support  Group  Train- 
ing Conference/Family  Symposium  held  June  3rd 
through  the  7th  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  attendance 


were  approximately  140  recruiters,  spouses, 
civilians,  and  military  staff,  all  eager  to  address 
issues  and  problems  encountered  by  recruiters  and 
their  family  members.  The  overall  climate  of  the 
symposium  was  very  enthusiastic,  noted  CPT  John 
J.  Sebastyn  of  the  Personnel 
Directorate  at  HQ  USAREC. 
“All  levels  of  the  command  par- 
ticipated, from  the  on-produc- 
tion recruiter  and  his  wife  to  the 
commanding  general  and  his 
wife,”  said  Sebastyn. 

Highlighting  the  first  day  of  the 
conference  was  LTG  Donald 
Jones,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Military  Manpower 
and  Personnel  Policy.  LTG  Jones 
explored  a variety  of  topics,  but  his 
main  topic  of  discussion  was  chan- 
ges within  CHAMPUS.  Some 
changes  family  members  can  ex- 
pect to  see  are  better  coverage  for 
gynecological  needs,  improved 
separation  insurance,  and  an  in- 
creased deductible.  Another  topic 
he  covered  was  the  need  for  volun- 
teers. He  urged  family  members  to 
get  involved  with  Morale,  Welfare, 


Presenting  awards  at  the  ACS  Family  Symposium  were  (left  to  right)  Mrs. 
Margie  Wheeler,  wife  of  USAREC’s  CG;  Mrs.  Nancy  Whitsett,  HQDA  Com- 
munity and  Family  Support  Center;  and  COL  Jerry  W.  Ginn,  USAREC  Chief 
of  Staff.  (Photo  by  Ruth  Cobbett) 
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Group  members  prepare  briefing  for  MG  Wheeler. 
(Photo  by  Vince  Nunez) 

and  Recreation  programs  to  help  make  these  programs 
self-sufficient.  He  stressed  the  need  for  reliable  and 
hardworking  volunteers. 

On  the  second  and  third  days  Mr.  Bob  Ray,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Army  Community  Services,  took  the  reins.  He 
is  the  program  manager  responsible  for  family  support 
groups,  volunteer  programs,  and  family  members 


employment  assistance.  He  taught  the  participants  how 
to  develop  and  maintain  family  support  groups  and  dis- 
cussed ways  to  motivate  volunteers.  To  motivate  volun- 
teers “you  need  basic  leadership  and  you  must  recognize 
the  needs  of  the  volunteers,”  said  Ray.  He  also  explained 
the  importance  of  communication  and  suggested  ways  to 
better  manage  conflict  and  stress.  Ray  stated,  “The 
USAREC  family  support  groups  have  significant  chal- 
lenges that  are  different  from  those  on  military  installa- 
tions, such  as  the  isolation  from  military 
communications.”  He  concluded  that  these  support 
groups  must  be  innovative,  resourceful,  and  very 
hardworking  to  make  them  productive. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  con- 
ference, the  participants  divided 
into  four  groups  to  discuss  more 
personal  issues  and  problems.  Once 
the  issues  were  identified,  the 
groups  discussed  possible  resolu- 
tions. Attendee  Christine  Rasnic, 
wife  of  recruiter  SSG  Rufus  Ras- 
nic, explained,  “A  big  issue  for  me 
was  time  off  for  the  recruiters;  our 
resolution  was  to  ask  MG  Wheeler 
to  republish  his  memorandum 
‘Duty  Hours/Time-Off ’ and  the 
Chief  of  Staffs  memorandum 
‘Leave  and  Passes.’  We  would  like 
to  see  these  letters  enforced.” 
“Two  of  the  primary  issues  that 
came  out  of  the  conference  from  a 
leadership  standpoint  was  our  need 
to  further  increase  our  communica- 
tions, and  the  need  for  a valid  and 
caring  sponsorship  program.” 
stated  MG  Wheeler. 

Linda  Goering,  Budget  and  Ac- 


Mrs.  Deborah  Dean,  wife  of  the  1st  Brigade  commander,  was  facilitator 
during  the  issues  review,  and  Tonya  Morrissy,  Cincinnati  Bn,  was  the  re- 
corder. (Photo  by  Vince  Nunez) 


COL  Ginn  and  USAREC  CSM  Ernest  Hickle  con- 
gratulates an  award  winner.  (Photo  by  Vince  Nunez) 
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SGT  Edward  Palmer  of  4th  Brigade  makes  his  point  about  medical  issues 
during  group  discussions.  (Photo  by  Vince  Nunez) 
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Mr.  Bob  Ray,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Army  Community  Services, 
taught  a number  of  sessions 
on  family  support  groups. 
(Photo  by  Ruth  Cobbettt) 


counting  Technician,  Nashville  Battalion,  commented, 
“A  lot  of  people  felt  they  were  not  receiving  proper 
sponsorship,  and  that  a number  of  problems  could  easily 
be  solved  through  better  sponsorship  of  the  families. 

The  availability  of  funds  was  also  a major  issue;  un- 
fortunately, the  money  just  isn’t  there.  After  the  discus- 
sion of  the  resolutions  each  group  briefed  MG  Wheeler 
and  listened  to  his  remarks. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  inform,  teach, 
motivate,  and  bring  out  the  issues.  Overall,  it  ac- 
complished these  goals  and  a lot  more. 

Ms.  Goering  noted,  “It  was  like  one  big  family,  from 
Mrs.  Wheeler  on  down.” 

Christine  Rasnic  said,  “I  thought  it  went  very  well,  and 
the  classes  on  stress  management,  communications,  and 
volunteers  were  informative.” 

“The  outstanding  training  given  by  Bob  Ray  con- 
tributed to  the  enthusiasm,”  said  CPT  Sebastyn.  “And  our 
volunteers’  enthusiasm  is  only  outweighed  by  their  ab- 
solute sincerity  and  their  desire  for  the  success  of  the  total 
Army  family.” 

Mr.  Ray  commented,  “It  went  extremely  well,  there 
were  a number  of  people  at  all  levels  of  expertise.  The 
experienced  ones  were  able  to  reexamine  their  leadership 
skills  and  better  develop  them;  while  the  newcomers 
went  away  with  basic  skills.” 

“I  felt  that  this  year’s  conference  hit  the  mark.  This  was 
a direct  result  of  the  representatives,  and  their  insightful- 
ness, dedication,  and  intellect  — as  well  as  their  own 
personal  experiences,”  stated  MG  Wheeler. 

Vernetta  Graham,  RJ staff 


Issues  briefed  to 
MG  Wheeler 

FORCE  SUPPORT 

□ Stress  and  communication  skills. 

□ Time  off. 

o Command  support  of  Family  Support 
Groups. 

ENTITLEMENTS 

□ Out-of-pocket  expenses. 

□ Civilian  medical  care. 

□ CHAMPUS. 

RELOCATION 

□ The  Army  Community  Services  Out- 
reach Program. 

a Education. 

□ Family  advocacy  training. 

FAMILY  SUPPORT 

□ Family  Support  Group  training. 

□ Family  Support  Group  Program  ac- 
countability. 

□ Quality  of  Life  Programs  and  Family 
Support  Group  funding. 
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‘BAARCing’  for 


the  CG 

MACs  become 
BAARCs 


The  briefing  room  is  dark  except  for  the  backlighting 
from  the  oversized  white  screen  in  the  middle  of  the 
U-shaped  table. 

The  person  at  the  podium  calls  out,  “First  slide, 
please.” 

The  setting  is  the  new  Battalion 
After-Action  Review  Conference 
(BAARC),  formerly  known  as  the 
Battalion  Mission  Assignment  Con- 
ference (MAC).  Battalion  com- 
manders throughout  USAREC 
recently  gave  briefings  on  their 
battalions’  progress  to  their  respec- 
tive brigade  commanders  and  the 
commanding  general,  MG  Jack  C. 

Wheeler. 

“It’s  the  opportunity  for  the  in- 
dividual battalion  commanders  to 
brief  the  commanding  general  from 
their  prospective  of  what  they  did  right,  what  they  did 
wrong  and  the  corrective  action  to  be  taken.  I view  the 
BAARC  as  the  rare  opportunity  a battalion  commander 
has  each  quarter  to  go  one-on-one  with  his  commanding 
general,”  says  4th  Brigade  Commander  COL  George  D. 
Featherson  Jr. 

Presented  and  analyzed  at  the  BAARCs,  the  data 
reflects  the  increased  emphasis  on  readiness  and  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  Army  as  it  scales  down.  The  briefings 
focused  on  mission  accomplishment,  initiatives  to  cor- 
rect any  shortfalls  and  the  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments during  the  past  quarter. 


MG  Jack  C.  Wheeler  (Photos  by  JoAdail  Stephenson) 


How  has  this  change  in  focus  affected  the  briefing? 

“It  gives  us  more  flexibility  in  what  we  brief,  specific 
initiatives,  what  we’ve  determined  are  problems.  It  gives 
me  a better  perspective,  seeing  what  other  battalion  com- 
manders are  doing  and  what  they’re 
having  problems  with,”  says  LTC 
Charles  B.  Jones,  Indianapolis  Bat- 
talion commander. 

“The  exchange  of  ideas  and  correc- 
tive actions  between  battalion  com- 
manders is  also  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  conference,”  says  LTC  Wayne  H. 
Stephens,  Columbus  Battalion  com- 
mander. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the 
BAARC  is  the  preparation  phase.  Bat- 
talion commanders,  with  their  staffs, 
review  and  analyze  quarterly  manage- 
ment data,  and  brainstorm  initiatives 
to  fix  broken  areas  and  make  up  year-to-date  shortfall, 
according  to  Stephens. 

“This  format  requires  more  analysis  of  what  happened 
and  the  corrective  actions  to  be  taken,”  says  LTC  Michael 
C.  Martin,  Cleveland  Battalion  commander.  His  sergeant 
major  helps  him  in  analyzing  and  formulating  a plan  of 
action,  especially  corrective  measures,  says  Martin,  who 
has  attended  three  brigade  conferences  to  his  10  months 
in  recruiting. 

“It’s  a benefit  for  the  sergeant  major  to  be  at  the 
BAARC  and  hear  first-hand  the  comments  and  exchange 
of  ideas.  We  begin  right  then  to  fine  tune  and  formulate 


‘This  format 
requires  more 
analysis  of 
what  happened 
and  the  correc- 
tive actions  to 
be  taken’ 
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A familiar  sight  at  brigade  conferences,  these  brief- 
ing books  were  prepared  for  the  4th  Bde  BAARC. 


action  plans,”  Martin  noted. 

The  relationship  between  commander  and  sergeant 
major  or  commander  and  first  sergeant  is  a marriage, 
noted  one  sergeant  major  from  4th  Brigade. 

“They’re  in  this  together.  With  both  the  battalion  com- 
mander and  sergeant  major  being  at  the  BAARC,  they 
understand  what  the  CG’s  marching  orders  are.” 

As  an  example,  those  marching  orders  are  divided 
between  the  responsibilities  of  officers  and  NCOs  in  4th 
Brigade,  according  to  Featherston.  Officers  focus  on  the 
analysis  and  progress  of  programs  such  as  DEP  manage- 
ment, while  NCOs  focus  on  production. 

“What  we’re  working  diligently  to  foster  in  4th 
Brigade  is  that  the  NCOs  run  production.  Successes  or 
failures  are  now  being  fully  accepted  by  the  NCO  chain 
of  command,”  said  Featherson. 

“My  senior  NCOs  know  what  has  to  be  done  (to  make 
mission).  They’re  theones  who  make  it  happen.  Itdoesn’t 
go  without  the  NCOs. 

“The  commander  needs  to  command,  direct  and  estab- 
lish actions  that  must  take  place.  The  sergeant  major 
carries  out  the  execution.” 

Battalion  commanders  also  can  get  a sense  of  direction 
of  the  command  and  focus  on  special  missions  from  the 
CG’s  briefing  at  the  conference,  according  to  Jones,  who 
has  attended  three  brigade  conferences  in  his  one  year  in 
recruiting. 

“I  draw  from  the  implied  mission  from  the  command- 
ing general.  You  can  see  from  the  alignment  with  brigade 
and  USAREC  that  it’s  a common  effort  and  common 
mission,”  says  Jones.  Battalion  leadership  teams  can  then 
match  their  priorities  to  those  of  their  brigade  and 
USAREC. 

What  happens  after  the  BLTs  leave  the  conference? 

“I  report  back  to  the  CLTs  and  to  the  staff  on  what  took 
place  at  the  BAARC  — what  emphasis  the  CG  is  placing 
on  different  actions.  He  gives  us  the  background  and  I 
share  that  information  with  the  appropriate  staff,”  says 
Martin. 

If  used  properly,  the  information  from  the  BAARC  can 


be  used  to  provide  a direct  line  from  the  CG  to  the 
recruiters  by  the  key  players  in  the  transfer  of  information 
- Brigade,  BLTs  and  CLTs,  according  to  SGM  David  J. 
Gardner,  Cleveland  Battalion. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  conducting  the  Com- 
pany After- Action  Review  Conferences  followed  by  the 
Station  After-Action  Review  Conferences,  which  some- 
times are  conducted  at  individual  recruiting  stations. 

“The  initiatives  from  the  BAARC  translate  into  cor- 
rective actions  and  get  more  defined  at  the  CAARC  and 
the  SAARC.  Actions  need  to  be  defined  in  much  more 
detail  at  the  lowest  level,  but  the  CG’s  objectives  should 
be  verbatim,"  Stephens  noted. 

“In  commanding  the  CG’s  directives  to  the  CLTs,  we 
(the  BLTs)  want  to  ensure  that  everyone  is  working 
toward  the  same  objectives,”  adds  Columbus  SGM 
Kathy  Bailey. 

The  lower  the  level  from  the  brigade  to  battalion  to 
station,  the  more  intense  it  gets  when  it  comes  to  mission 
assignment,  according  to  Jones. 

“It’s  even  more  intense  at  the  SAARC.  We’re  fine- 
tuning.  This  is  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road,”  he  said. 

The  impact  that  the  emphasis  on  readiness  will  have 
on  mission  assignment  will  be  felt  at  every  level  of  the 
command. 

“As  we  go  through  FY  92,  the  visibility  will  be  on 
where  we  year-to-date  every  category  and  what  we’re 
going  to  be  doing  to  make  up  our  year-to-date  shortfalls,” 
Wheeler  explained.  “What  this  (the  data  at  the  con- 
ference) gives  me  is  the  first-hand  appraisal  from  a bat- 
talion, even  down  at  the  company  level,  as  to  what  actions 
I can  take  to  assist  them.” 


Jo  Adail  Stephenson,  Columbus  A&PA 


CPT  Wallace  Dillon  (left),  Columbus  Bn  operations 
officer,  and  MAJ  Paul  Harms,  4th  Brigade,  add 
finishing  touches  to  the  briefing  data. 
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Life  Signs 


Powerless 


Clergymen,  blue-collar  workers,  victims  of  broken 
homes,  children  of  alcoholics  — these  are  the 
typical  stereotypes  of  alcoholics.  Yet  alcohol  depend- 
ency is  a disease  that  has  no  socio-economic  barriers. 
Anyone  can  become  alcohol  dependent. 

According  to  Kathleen  Turowski,  Nursing  Coor- 
dinator of  the  Lake  County  Alcohol  Treatment  Center 
in  Waukegan,  111.,  an  alcoholic  is  “a  person  whose 
body  is  addicted  to  alcohol  to  such  an  extent  that,  upon 
withdrawal,  he  suffers  from  related  symptoms,”  includ- 
ing tremors,  anxiety,  increased  pulse,  and  occasional 
vomiting.  Long-term  effects  involve  disturbances 
within  the  alcoholic’s  family  and  social  environments. 

Although  numerous  alcohol  treatment  programs 
exist,  successful  treatment  lies  in  the  alcoholic’s  accep- 
tance or  admittance  of  the  disease.  As  Turowski  states, 
“Denial  is  part  of  the  disease  process;”  however,  it 
prevents  full  recovery.  An  alcoholic  must  be  willing  to 
accept  help.  If  persistent  denial  occurs,  one  solution  in- 
volves having  the  family  intervene  and  confront  the  al- 
coholic. Hopefully,  this  will  cause  the  person  to 
recognize  his  or  her  disease  and  agree  to  enter  a treat- 
ment program. 

Treatment  of  alcoholism  usually  consists  of  an 
evaluation  process,  and  discussion  and  support  groups. 
The  patient’s  physical,  mental,  and  psycho-social  states 
arc  evaluated  and  then  a program  is  established  to 
restructure  the  alcoholic’s  life-style  as  to  avoid  further 
alcohol-related  complications.  Support  groups  such  as 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  bring  alcoholics  together 
to  discuss  their  problems  and  share  concerns.  Both  the 
evaluations  and  support  groups  stress  the  fact  that  once 
someone  becomes  an  alcoholic  the  disease  never  goes 
away,  but  there  are  ways  to  avoid  its  destructive  life- 
style. 

In  addition,  most  treatment  centers  offer  support 
groups  for  the  family  members  of  the  alcoholic.  These 
groups  vary  with  each  individual  case.  Some  family 
counseling  occurs  with  the  alcoholic  present.  This 
shows  the  alcoholic  how  his  or  her  disease  affects  the 


lives  of  loved  ones.  Counseling  is  also  available  for  the 
family  members  themselves.  Usually  this  kind  of  coun- 
seling involves  discussion  between  different  families  of 
alcoholics  to  show  that  other  people  share  similar  wor- 
ries. Even  more  personalized  are  organizations  such  as 
ALATEEN  and  Adult  Children  of  Alcoholics  which 
channel  their  energies  into  addressing  the  emotional 
feelings  of  teens  and  adults  who  were  victims  of  an  al- 
coholic parent. 

While  Turowski  acknowledges  that  there  is  an  in- 
creased societal  awareness  concerning  alcoholism,  she 
notes  that  “society  is  still  in  a state  of  denial”  as  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease. 

Indeed,  alcoholism  IS  a disease  that  can  touch 
anybody,  but  with  proper  awareness  and  acceptance  it 
can  be  successfully  treated. 


A A ’s  Twelve  Steps  to  Recovery 

Step  One;  Admit  we  are  powerless  over  alcohol,  and  our 
lives  are  unmanageable. 

Step  Two:  Come  to  beiieve  that  a greater  Power  exists 
that  can  help  us. 

Step  Three:  Decide  to  turn  our  wills  and  lives  over  to 
God  as  we  understand  him. 

Step  Four:  Search  for  our  moral  selves. 

Step  Five:  Admit  to  ourselves  and  others  our  wrongs. 

Step  Six:  Prepare  to  remove  these  defects  of  character. 

Step  Seven:  Ask  God  to  remove  our  shortcomings. 

Step  Eight:  List  the  people  we've  harmed,  and  be  willing 
to  make  amends. 

Step  Nine:  Make  direct  amends  with  such  people  when 
possible. 

Step  Ten:  Take  personal  inventory  and  when  wrong, 
promptly  admit  it. 

Step  Eleven:  Seek  to  improve  contact  with  God,  praying 
for  power  to  carry  out  his  will  for  us. 

Step  Twelve:  Try  to  carry  this  message  to  alcoholics, 
and  practice  these  principles  in  all  our  affairs. 

Taken  from:  Twelve  Steps  and  Twelve  Traditions, 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  Publishing,  Inc:  1953. 
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Field  File 


Desert  mail 

I At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  USAREC’s  1st 
Brigade  commander  COL  Arthur 
T.  Dean  found  that  mail  volume, 
plus  logistical  and  staffing 
problems,  resulted  in  a delivery 
time  of  almost  three  weeks. 

This  totally  unacceptable  situa- 
tion was  echoed  over  and  over 
again  by  commanders  and  soldiers 
alike.  “I  heard  three  constants  when 
talking  to  the  commanders  about 
what  soldiers  wanted  — one  was 
water,  two  was  food,  and  three  was 
mail.  These  things  had  to  be 
provided,”  Dean  stated.  “Mail  is 
the  soldier’s  link  to  family  and 
friends  — his  ties  to  what  he  left 
behind.” 


There  was  plenty  of  food  and 
water.  But  the  mail  was  late.  “Once 
the  mail  gets  beyond  two  weeks, 
the  soldier  sees  it  as  old  and  not 
timely  and  does  not  appreciate  it,” 
Dean  emphasized. 

As  public  support  for  the  war 
grew,  so  did  the  amount  of  mail. 
The  Army’s  postal  force  simply 
was  not  large  enough  or  ex- 
perienced enough  to  manage  the 


volume  that  was  being  handled. 

“First,  additional  people  had  to 
be  assigned  to  the  postal  units.  So 
we  were  given  additional  people  as 
postal  units  were  leaving  CONUS,” 
he  stated.  “Some  were  Reservists, 


some  were  Active  Army.  Second, 
we  had  to  find  a way  to  quickly  pro- 
vide these  people  with  technical 
skills.  So  we  published  procedures 
to  each  postal  unit  and  held  training 
throughout  the  theater.” 

As  training  support  was  being 
provided  to  the  1,300  plus  postal 
soldiers,  so  was  logistical  support. 
“Thanks  to  the  shortness  of  the 
fighting,  we  got  more  military 


trucks  and  some 
commercial  trucks,” 
Dean  stated.  “Then 
in  mid-March  we 
had  a major 
breakthrough,”  he 
continued.  “With 
support  from  the  Air 
Force  and  pressure 
on  Washington 
D.C.,  we  were  able 
to  have  the  mail 
flown  directly  from 
McGuire  Air  Force 
Base,  New  Jersey,  to 
what  we  called  King 
Khalid  Military  City,  which  was 
halfway  out  into  the  Saudi 
Kingdom,  bypassing  Riyadh  and 
Dhahran.  This  cut  off  several  days 
of  truck  transportation  and  brought 
the  mail  much  closer  to  the  fight- 
ing forces,”  he  explained. 

With  systems  and  resources  in 
place,  Dean  continually  visited  his 
postal  units  to  show  his  support 
and  monitor  their  activities. 
“Delivery  time  came  down  from 
what  was  once  almost  a month  to 
two  weeks  or  less  as  a result  of 
routing  changes,  additional  staff, 
and  transportation,”  Dean  stated. 

“As  I travelled  around  the 
theater,  if  the  commanders  became 
aware  that  I was  actually  a Recruit- 
ing Command  person  they  all  im- 
mediately wanted  to  tell  me  how 
impressed  they  were  with  the 
quality  of  soldiers  they  had  in  their 
units.  And  this  came  from  Active 
Army  and  Reserve  Commanders 
alike,”  Dean  continued.  “It  made 
me  know  that  something  was 
going  right  in  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand to  have  all  these  quality 
people  out  there.” 

Dean  is  now  back  at  1st  Recruit- 
ing Brigade  (NE),  putting  more 
quality  people  in  the  Army. 

Linda  Greene,  1st  Bde 
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Dedicated 

volunteer 

I SSG  Anne  Yarbrough  is  not 
only  a recruiting  professional  as  a 
USAR  Army  recruiter  for  the 
Santa  Ana  Recruiting  Battalion, 
Redlands  Recruiting  Station,  but 
she  is  a dedicated  volunteer  too. 

She  was  recently  honored  by  the 
Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
Center,  Norton  AFB,  at  their  An- 
nual Volunteer  Luncheon.  They 
presented  her  with  a plaque  and 
$75  in  recognition  of  the  many 
hours  she  has  spent  as  Youth  Cen- 
ter Chcerleading  Coach. 

“SSG  Yarbrough’s  dedication  as 
a volunteer  for  over  three  years  has 
prepared  many  girls  for  high 
school  tryouts,”  said  Eva  Mino, 
Director  of  Youth  Activities, 

MWR,  Norton  AFB.  “She  has  been 
wonderful,  she  keeps  the  girls  inter- 
ested and  involved,  and  that’s  not 
an  easy  task.” 


SSG  Yarbrough  lives  near  Nor- 
ton and  was  on  base  one  day  when 
she  saw  a notice  that  MWR  was 


looking  for  a volunteer  to  assist  de- 
pendents with  youth  activities.  She 
did  a little  inquiring  and  before 
long  she  was  actively  involved  in 
assisting  with  modeling,  dance, 


cheerleading,  flags  and  various 
sports  activities  at  the  base. 

Even  with  her  busy  schedule  as 
a recruiter,  SSG  Yarbrough  said 
she  enjoys  the  time  she  has  to  prac- 
tice with  the  high  school  girls  for 
cheerleading  competitions,  and  to 
assist  with  modeling  instructions 
for  contestants  at  the  annual  MWR 
“Sweetheart  Contest.” 

Yarbrough  began  her  career  in 
the  military  almost  12  years  ago  as 
a medical  specialist  at  SHAPE,  Bel- 
gium. Other  assignments  have  in- 
cluded Fort  Hood,  Texas,  and  a 
MASH  unit  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 
Following  training  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Ind.,  to  become  a 
personnel  administration  specialist, 
she  was  assigned  to  HQ,  1st  Army 
at  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

In  1983  she  joined  the  AGR  pro- 
gram and  was  assigned  to  the  451st 
Chemical  Battalion,  Camden,  N.J. 
Before  being  selected  as  a recruiter 
in  1989,  she  served  with  the  489th 
Maintenance  Company,  San  Ber- 
nadino,  Calif. 

“It  is  because  of  people  like  SSG 
Yarbrough  that  the  teens  continue 
to  support  the  youth  activities  here 
at  Norton  AFB,”  Mino  stated. 

“SSG  Yarbrough  is  a truly  dedi- 
cated and  valuable  volunteer.” 

Carol  Gaskill,  Santa  Ana  A&PA 

Recruiting 
British  style 

I When  the  1st  Battalion,  Royal 
Regiment  of  Fusiliers,  a British  in- 
fantry battalion,  arrived  at  Fort 
Lewis,  the  Tacoma  Recruiting 
Company  gained  a new  member. 

Lance  Corporal  Andrew  Harle  of 
the  Fusiliers  and  SFC  Bruce  For- 
rester discovered  they  had  several 
interests  in  common.  Forrester  then 
invited  Harle  to  visit  his  office  and 


see  how  the  Seattle  Recruiting  Bat- 
talion functions. 


Harle,  23,  has  been  in  the  British 
Army  for  five  years  and  is  assigned 
as  a Physical  Training  Instructor, 
home-based  at  Tidworth,  England. 
After  serving  in  Cyprus,  Kenya 
and  Northern  Ireland,  Harle 
thoroughly  enjoyed  his  visit  to  the 
U.S. 

In  the  British  Army  every  sol- 
dier is  a potential  recruiter,  eligible 
for  a week’s  leave  if  responsible 
for  a person  signing  up  for  basic 
training. 

Harle  also  found  American 
teenagers  very  colorful  and  easy  to 
talk  to,  although  he  was  surprised 
at  the  apparent  lack  of  any  dress 
code  for  high  school  students.  “In 
England  school  uniforms  including 
a shirt  and  tie  are  still  required  in 
most  schools,”  he  said. 

In  comparing  recruiting  and 
training  practices  in  the  two  ar- 
mies, Harle  noted  one  difference: 
“In  the  British  Army  you  are  al- 
lowed to  enlist  at  the  age  of  16  and 
you  enlist  into  a particular  regi- 
ment, which  is  then  responsible  for 
your  basic  training  which  takes  one 
year  to  complete.” 

Harle  also  talked  about  the  excel- 
lent equipment  and  large  training 
areas  available  to  the  U.S.  Army, 
assets  that  his  Regiment  was  find- 
ing most  useful. 

William  W.  Pearce,  Seattle  A&PA 
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Steelers  say 
‘Stay  in 
School’ 

I In  mid-February  the  National 
Football  League’s  Pittsburgh 
Steelers  and  the  Pittsburgh  Recruit- 
ing Battalion  kicked-off  a joint 
“Stay  in  School/Stay  Off  Drugs” 
campaign  with  a press  conference 
in  the  Federal  Building  in 
downtown  Pittsburgh. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  LTC 
Richard  H.  Mackey,  Pittsburgh  Bat- 
talion commander,  pointed  out, 
“What  we  have  here  to  reinforce 
the  ‘Stay  in  School’  message  at  our 
high  schools  are  ideal  role  models 
— the  Steelers  football  players  and 
our  222  Regular  Army  and  Army 
Reserve  recruiters.” 

Following  LTC  Mackey’s  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Steeler’s  all -pro 
tackle  Tunch  Ilkin  and  veteran 
defensive  back  Dwayne  Woodruff 
related  the  importance  a high 
school  diploma  played  in  their 
lives  and  getting  their  careers 
started. 

After  the  press  conference,  the 
Steelers  and  the  Pittsburgh  Recruit- 
ing Battalion  executed  their  joint 
game  plan  by  visiting  area  high 
schools  and  making  presentations. 

At  each  high  school  assembly, 
the  basic  game  plan  called  for  the 
host  Army  recruiter  to  open  the 
presentation  by  introducing  him- 
self and  relating  to  the  young 
audience  just  how  important  a role 
staying  in  school  and  off  drugs 
played  in  his  life.  Next,  the 
recruiter  introduced  the  Steelers 
football  player  who  related  some 
of  his  experiences  and  the  impor- 
tance of  staying  in  school  and  drug- 
free.  Then  the  “Tough  Decisions” 
videotape  was  shown.  Finally,  the 


assembly  was  opened  for  questions 
from  the  student  body. 

Carrying  the  ball  for  the  Steelers 
in  visiting  area  high  schools  were 
Warren  Williams,  a fourth-year 
running  back,  Dwayne  Woodruff, 
defensive  back,  and  Chuck  Lanza, 
a fourth-year  offensive  lineman. 
Jim  McCarthy,  Pittsburgh  A&PA 


Warren  Williams,  number  42, 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  running  back. 


Role  model  Dwayne  Woodruff,  Steelers  defensive  back,  reinforced  the  “Stay 
in  School”  message  at  the  press  conference. 


Williams  tells  Westinghouse  H.S.  students  how  important  staying  in  school 
has  been  in  his  life. 
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BG  Lenhardt  promotes  Rickey  Rogers  to  PV2.  Rogers  is  the  son  of  PGH 
Senior  Guidance  Counselor  MSG  Kenneth  Rogers  and  AGR  Army  Reservist 
Loretta  Rogers. 


BG  Lenhardt  is  warmly  greeted  by  family  members  of  a newly  promoted  DEP 
soldier.  (Photos  by  Tammy  Hamler) 


Another 
busy  day  for 
BG  Lenhardt 

I Pittsburgh  Recruiting  Battalion 
recently  held  a mega-DEP  function 
at  the  historic  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Memorial  Hall,  with  BG  Alfonso 
Lenhardt  officiating  and  over  900 
guests  in  attendance.  During  the 
course  of  the  ceremony,  Lenhardt 
conferred  honorary  recruiter  titles 
to  three  members  of  the  99th  Army 
Reserve  Command’s  14th  Quarter- 
master Detachment  who  served  in 
Saudi  Arabia;  commissioned  seven 
lieutenants  into  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps;  promoted  115  DEP/DTP 
soldiers  to  the  rank  of  PV2, 16  to 
PFC,  and  seven  to  SPC. 

At  the  ceremony,  Lenhardt 
received  proclamations  from  the 
mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  county 
commissioners  proclaiming  “Army 
Service  Recognition  Day.”  He  also 
conferred  titles  as  Honorary  Army 
Recruiter  to  Mayor  Sophie  Masloff 
and  County  Commissioner  Larry 
Dunn. 

After  the  ceremony,  Lenhardt 
met  informally  with  DEP  soldiers 
and  their  families. 

Tammy  Hamler,  Pittsburgh  A&PA 

Stay  in 
School  in  KC 

I USAREC  commander  MG 
Jack  C.  Wheeler  appeared  at  a 
luncheon  with  members  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  sub-chapter  of  the  AUSA 
and  had  dinner  with  the  Black 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  in- 
cluded Alvin  Brooks,  president  of 
Kansas  City’s  ad  hoc  committee 
against  crime.  Brooks  is  also  on 
the  President’s  commission  against 


crime. 

“I’ve  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  and  learn  from  this  type  of 
presentation,”  said  Brooks.  He 
added  that  the  Army’s  “Stay  in 
School”  program  is  great  and  Kan- 
sas City’s  black  leaders  want  the 
Army  to  help  them  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  strong  role  models  for 
the  community.  LTC  John  Jolis- 
saint,  commander  of  Kansas  City 
battalion,  reported  two  hi-grad 
leads  at  the  dinner. 

Emilie  Fredericks,  Kansas  City  A&PA 


Richardson,  Black  Chamber  of 
Commerce  president.  (Photo  by 
Robert  Wrolstad) 
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The  Best  of  the  Best  Program 


Details  for  the  “Best  of  the  Best” 
criteria  were  published  on  a blue 
Recruiting  Edge  flyer  entitled  "The 
Best  of  the  Best.”  This  flyer  is  still 
accurate  with  one  addition.  Those 
nurse  recruiters,  who  meet  qualifica- 
tions for  the  program,  because  of 
their  missioning  method,  will  have 
the  entire  first  quarter  mission 
relieved  versus  just  RSM  December. 
They  are  missioned  by  quarter,  not 
by  month,  so  the  relief  of  mission  will 
be  by  quarter.  This  applies  to  both 
RA  and  USAR  nurse  recruiters. 

All  zero  mission  recruiters  will 
have  points  computed  in  accordance 
with  EMS  message  #91 00333  dated 
910604-1656,  subject:  Incentive 
Awards  Point  Update.  Use  the  flyer 
for  program  criteria.  Location  for  the 
special  training  conference  has  not 


yet  been  determined. 

All  recruiters  that  earn  "Best  of  the 
Best”  recognition,  in  addition  to  the 
zero  mission  period,  will  also  be- 
come recipients  of  the  CG’s 
Recruiter  of  Excellence  Association 
(CGA)  award.  Recruiters  that  are 
selected  to  attend  the  special  train- 
ing conference  will  be  recipients  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  (CSA) 
Recruiter  of  Excellence  Association 
award. 

The  CSA  award  and  its  subset 
award,  CG’s  Recruiter  of  Excellence 
Association  award,  commonly  imple- 
mented during  this  time  of  the  year, 
is  incorporated  with  "The  Best  of  the 
Best”  program  as  stated  above.  The 
CSA  award  or  the  CGA  award  is  not 
being  run  independently. 

USAREC  Circular  601-88,  subject 


as  above,  and  its  criteria  do  not 
apply  this  Fiscal  Year. 

All  categories  with  incentive  point 
values  are  listed  on  a monthly 
Recruiting  Edge  flyer.  USAREC 
Reg  672-10,  Recruiting  Incentive 
Awards,  and  USAREC  Pam  672-1, 
Recruiting  Incentive  Awards  - “Pro- 
gram 300,”  list  categories  and  point 
values.  These  categories  and  as- 
sociated point  values  are  obsolete.  If 
it's  not  on  the  flyer,  it’s  not  valid! 

The  incentive  awards  program  is 
currently  under  major  revision.  Staff- 
ing will  be  conducted  down  to 
brigade  level  for  comment.  Pending 
approval,  the  new  system  will  go  into 
effect  1 Jan  92. 

Any  question  can  be  referred  to 
SFC  Garrett  at  HQ  USAREC,  1-800- 
223-3735  extension  5345. 


Rings 


ATLANTA 

SSG  Marvin  N.  Pitts 

BRUNSWICK 

SFC  Diana  K.  Jahn 

CHARLOTTE 

SFC  Kenneth  R.  Robinson 

CLEVELAND 

SFC  Richard  A.  Gorman 
SFC  Steven  J.  Krejci 

COLUMBIA 

SSG  Randall  W.  Clitherow 
DALLAS 
SSG  Perry  L.  Ginn 
SFC  Donnis  L.  Livingston 
SFC  Vincent  N.  Walker 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Barry  L.  Browne 
SSG  Timothy  J.  Bruton  Sr. 
SFC  Timothy  S.  Clark 
SFC  Charles  King 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Alberto  G.  Sosa 


JACKSON 

SFC  Luther  C.  Harris 

JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Catherine  M.  Loughan 
SFC  Sheri  Robert 


SSG  John  V.  Gifford 
MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Nicholas  J.  Zeleski 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SFC  Jeffrey  A.  Backowski 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Michael  E.  Obryen 


NEWBURGH 

SFC  Patrick  J.  Quinn 

PEORIA 

SFC  Reginal  R.  Dial 

PHILADELPHIA 

SFC  Don  R.  Coleman 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Marco  G.  Young 

PITTSBURGH 

SSG  Richard  E.  Lyon 

RALEIGH 

SSG  Mildred  Brunson 

SSG  Adrian  Jackson 

SFC  John  P.  Munroe  III 

RICHMOND 

SGT  James  G.  Howard 
SGT  Marilyn  Moore 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SFC  Bruce  H.  Pershing 

SAN  JUAN 

SFC  Luciano  Valesanchez 
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Gold  Badges 


ALBUQUERQUE 

SSG  John  K.  Abbe 
SFC  Eduardo  D.  Brijalba 

ATLANTA 

SGT  Harold  R.  Barnes 
SSG  David  E.  McEntire 
SSG  James  W.  Smith  Jr. 

BALTIMORE 

SFC  Joel  W.  Britt 
SGT  Christopher  A.  Pugh 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Harold  D.  Barefoot 
SFC  James  R.  Litchard 

BRUNSWICK 

SFC  Carl  A.  Duemling 
SFC  Lawrence  Gervais  Jr. 
SSG  Heidi  Herbert 
SFC  Lloyd  M.  McKinney 
SSG  Jeffrey  Rondeau 
SSG  Dale  M.  Shannon 

CHARLOTTE 

SSG  Jerome  McGhee 
SSG  Russell  W.  Reid 

CLEVELAND 

SGT  Kenneth  Klenk 
SSG  Alton  R.  Pegues 
SGT  John  Thomas 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Jerry  E.  Carmon 
SSG  Juluis  Prioleau 
SSG  Arthur  W.  Reed  Jr. 
SFC  Bruce  I.  Sherald 

DALLAS 

SSG  Perry  L.  Ginn 
SFC  Vincent  N.  Walker 

DENVER 

SSG  William  K.  Moorman 
II 

SGT  Randall  E.  Nance 
SGT  Peter  A.  Spitz 
SGT  Eugene  R.  Myers 

DES  MOINES 

SGT  Kevin  J.  Douglas 
SSG  Paul  Harper 
SSG  Lewellyn  Hughes 

DETROIT 

SSG  Melody  L.  Bourne 


SSG  Anthony  Frost 
SSG  Christopher  House 
SFC  Albert  Kinkade 
SGT  Michael  R.  Robinson 
SSG  William  K.  Smith 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Donald  G.  Clark 
SGT  James  G.  Mann 
SSG  Mark  R.  Miscavish 
SSG  Michelle  E.  Whittaker 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Maurice  D.  Lacey 
SSG  Anthony  C.  Prewitt 
SGT  Tyrone  Welch 


LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Willie  Best 
SSG  Daniel  Fox 
SGT  Diane  D.  Johnson 
SSG  J.T.  Luckie  Jr. 
SGT  Michael  B.  Odman 
SSG  Isaac  Ryals  Jr. 

LOUISVILLE 

SSG  Terry  L.  Proctor 
SSG  Randall  H.  Roller 

MIAMI 

SGT  Edwin  Matias 
SSG  David  P.  Smith 
SSG  Andrew  Thomas 

MILWAUKEE 

SGT  Kevin  G.  Cassibry 
SSG  Kevin  W.  Haupt 


SFC  Edward  F.  Smith 
MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG  Vernon  P.  Bag- 
genstoss  Jr. 

SGT  Thomas  B.  Lester 
SFC  Brian  L.  Marzolf 

MONTGOMERY 

SGT  Jessie  R.  Bias 
SSG  Anthony  Brown 
SFC  Gregory  Knight 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Curtis  E.  Wright 

NEWBURGH 


OMAHA 

SGT  Benjamin  L.  Hammell 
SSG  Chester  L.  Miller 
SSG  Luann  R.  Trumble 

PEORIA 

SSG  Paul  Osowski 
SSG  Jesse  L.  Taylor 
SSG  Keith  Wells 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  David  M.  Artis 
SGT  Dina  M.  Flory 
SSG  Michael  A.  Hayes 
SFC  Terence  R.  Jones 
SSG  Cindy  Misner 


KANSAS  CITY 

SSG  Henry  Carroll  Jr. 
SGT  Michael  T.  Jerashc 
SGT  Clifford  A.  Thorn; 

LANSING 

SGT  Bryan  K.  B< 

SSG  Ronald  P. 

SGT  Craig  D.  Gant 
SSG  Douglas  A.  Gillespie 
SGT  Timothy  J.  Hayes 
SSG  Michael  D.  Jaco 
SGT  William  M.  Mo 
SGT  Case  E.  Odle 
SSG  David  A.  Riffle 
SGT  Jon  P.  Speer 

LITTLE  ROCk 

SSG  Paul  E.  Pettav 
SSG  Lee  P.  Robinson 


SSG  James  M.  Gimborys 
SSG  Kenneth  Hester 
>G  Terry  W.  Long 
SGT  Christopher  Sommer- 
Je 

>G  Rafael  Sostre 

YORK  CITY 

5 Cynthia  Garrison 
5tennet  V.  Lewis 
ies  Porpiglia 
ter  Rodriguez 
JGTony  Whitfield 


i Jonatf 
'James 


Vilen 
Dennis 
Draper 


SSG  Carlos  F.  Fernos 
SSG  Luis  E.  Gonzalez- 
Rosario 

SFC  Victoria  L.  McPherson 
SGT  Richard  D.  Stroup 
SSG  Kenneth  W.  White 


PITTSBURGH 

SSG  Bernard  Cooks 
SGT  Robert  D.  Digman 
SFC  Richard  A.  Foster 
SGT  Kenneth  Highsmith 
SSG  Bryan  A.  Jett 
SGT  William  H.  Jones 
SSG  John  S.  Koch 
SFC  Charles  R.  Watkins 
Jr. 

PHOENIX 

SSG  John  J.  Lowndes 

PORTLAND 

SGT  Ross  A.  Wooten 

RALEIGH 

SGT  Robert  C.  Hallam 
RICHMOND 
SSG  Timothy  Davis 
SACRAMENTO 

SGT  James  R.  Hamp 
SGT  James  E.  Jakes 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  James  M.  Long 
SSG  Roland  L.  Miller  Jr. 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Peter  J.  Blake 
SSG  Felix  A.  Moreno 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSG  Armando  M.  Alfaro 
SSG  MacArthur  Duberry 
SGT  Lee  W.  Northcutt 
SFC  William  F.  Seifert 
SSG  Leslie  W.  Sparks 
SSG  Daniel  J.  Templeton 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Mark  F.  Bergner 
SSG  Randy  M.  Braggs 
SSG  Randy  W.  Ploeckel- 
mann 

SSG  Frank  L.  Thompson 
SGT  Kenneth  J.  Tyson 
SSG  Darrell  E.  Williams 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Samuel  T.  Arnold 
SSG  Kendrick  S.  Fischer 
SFC  Anthony  C.  Hill 
SSG  Mark  S.  Mallach 
SGT  Zane  M.  Pierce 
SSG  Lamar  K.  Stellfox 
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Answers  to  The  Test 


July 

Cinema  Vans 

CINCINNATI,  July  19-21 
CLEVELAND,  (2)  July  22-28 
COLUMBUS,  July  4 
NASHVILLE,  July  2-4 
RICHMOND,  July  4,  6 

High  Technology  Exhibit  Van 

HARRISBURG,  June  30  - July  6 


1 . c.  USAREC  Pam  601  -8-1 , para  5b. 

2.  a.  USAREC  Pam  601  -8-1 , para  5e. 

3.  d.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Appendix  D. 

4.  c.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  5-3c. 

5.  b.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-1 5d. 

6.  d.  USAREC  Manual  100-5,  Chapter  5. 

7.  b.  USAREC  Manual  100-5,  Chapter  5. 

8.  c.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  4-8. 

9.  a.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  3-3a. 

10.  d.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  7-2a. 

1 1 . a.  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  para  6-17. 

12.  c.  USAREC  Pam  350-8,  para  3-1 . 

13.  a.  USAREC  Pam  350-8,  para  5-2a(2). 

14.  b.  USAREC  Pam  350-6,  para  2-1 . 

15.  a.  USAREC  Pam  350-6,  Table  2-2. 


New  USAREC  MW4 

The  Chief  of  the  US  AR  War- 
rant Officer  Recruiting  Branch, 
HQ  USAREC,  doesn’t  only 
stand  out  as  the  only  woman  on 
the  warrant  officer  recruiting 
team,  she  also  stands  out  because 
she  now  wears  a different  set  of 
bars.  She  recently  earned  the  new 
rank  of  Master  Warrant  Officer 
Four.  So  far,  she  is  the  only 
female  in  the  Army  authorized  to 
wear  the  new  insignia. 

Master  Warrant  Four  Donna 
Foli  was  selected  in  May  1990  to 
attend  Master  Warrant  Officer 
training  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 
‘There  are  only  a handful  of 
female  chief  warrant  officer 
fours  (CW4),”  stated  MW4  Foli. 
“So  I am  very  honored  to  be  the 
first  female  selected  as  a Master 
Warrant  Officer.” 

MW4  Foli  joined  HQ 
USAREC  in  1987  as  the  Chief, 
AGR  Officer  Management 
Branch,  Personnel  Directorate.  In 
1989  she  moved  into  her  present 
position  with  the  Reserve  Affairs 
Directorate.  She  is  in  charge  of 
the  Reserve  Warrant  Officer 
Recruiting  program  for  the  Army 
Reserve. 


Warrant  officers  are  technical- 
ly proficient  in  specific  areas,  but 
Master  Warrant  Officer  Fours  are 
not  only  recognized  for  their  ex- 
pertise, but  also  for  their  added 
responsibilities.  This  distinction 
qualifies  them  for  a certain  spe- 
cialized slot  coded  just  for 
Master  Warrant  Officers. 

To  be  chosen  for  MW4,  a 
CW4  is  selected  by  a board 
similar  to  a promotion  board. 


Such  criteria  as  technical  exper- 
tise and  time  in  grade  are  con- 
siderations for  becoming  a 
Master  Warrant  Officer.  After 
the  selection  is  made  the  warrant 
officer  attends  an  eight- week 
course  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.  for 


additional  training.  According  to 
MW4  William  Fisher  of  the 
Master  Warrant  Officer  Training 
Course,  presently,  there  are  200 
Master  Warrant  Officers  Army- 
wide. 

Foli  said,  “The  benefit  of  be- 
coming a Master  Warrant  Officer 
is  that  it  distinguishes  you  from 
other  CW4s;  it’s  unique.” 


Qualified  volunteers 
needed  as  USAR  warrant  of- 
ficer recruiters.  Interested  in- 
dividuals must  apply  by 
August  9,  1991.  Note:  This 
duty  requires  extensive 
weekend  travel. 

Prerequisites  are: 

■ Must  be  00E 

■ Must  be  a SFC  or  SSG(P) 

■ Must  have  Gold  Badge 
(ring  preferred) 

■ Computer  knowledge 
preferred 

To  apply,  send  DA  Forms 
2-1  and  2 A,  along  with  last 
two  NCO  Evaluation  Reports 
and  a recent  photo  to  HQ 
USAREC,  Reserve  Affairs, 
ATTN:  MW4  Donna  Foli, 
Fort  Sheridan,  IL  60037. 


“My  civilian  anesthesia 
program  was  very  demand- 
ing in  terms  of  time  and 
academics.  It  was  impossible 
to  have  an  outside  job.  My 
days  were  spent  in  the  O.  R. 
or  in  class,  and  frequent  night 
call  was  required. 

“When  I heard  about  the 
Army  Reserve  STRAP 
program,  I knew  I could 
benefit  from  it.  The  program 
paid  me  a stipend  of  $72  5.00 
per  month  for  serving  two 
days  a month  plus  two  weeks 
annual  training. 

“Also,  they  will  pay  for 
you  to  attend  professional 
meetings  for  continuing 
education,  and  up  to 
$3,000  a year  on  qualifying 
student  loans. 

I “I  was  surprised  by  the 
level  of  instruction  and  O.R. 
^experience  I gained  on  my 


^annual  training  I have  the 
opportunity  to  expand  my 
practice.  I am  able  to  learn 
spinal  and  regional  anesthesia 
techniques.  In  civilian 
hospitals,  this  may  not  be 
possible. 

“More  people  should 
consider  the  Army  Reserve, 
not  just  for  anesthesia,  but  for 
nursing  in  general.” 

2nd  Lt.  Colleen  Kloehn, 
44th  General  Hospital, 
Madison,  WI. 


